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INTRODUCTION 


“WE must quit playing at religion and listen to God” 
is the'valedictory message of a great preacher, Doctor 
Jefferson. The same ringing challenge with which this 
book ends, appropriately begins it, for it is the whole 
message of the book. 

Pulpit pyrotechnics, hypnotic revivals, music, operatic 
or syncopated, benevolent social programs, or highly in- 
tellectual sermons can never save the Church. The cru- 
cial problem of the Protestant churches is more vital 
and creative worship, yielding a deeper sense of God’s 
presence and power. Our efforts at socializing and hu- 
manizing religion have not been entirely futile, but they 
often miss the main point. More and more they are los- 
ing God. Unless the free churches develop a more con- 
vincing, more compelling, and more satisfying worship, 
Protestantism is ultimately doomed. 

Too many worshipers go home from church in cheer- 
less disappointment. The service was neither joyous nor 
convincing. It lacked inner authority. It lacked spiritual 
uplift, vivifying power, the glorious sense of God. It 
was a meager, chilly, empty experience, not the least bit 
thrilling. Many have come to believe that a radical im- 
provement is needed in Protestant worship, not a mere 
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“enrichment,” but a fundamental exnobling of worship. 
Worship must furnish the transforming power to vital- 
ize religion with profounder convictions to meet the 
mechanistic challenge of our day. We must have a 
more conscious sense of validity, of inner authority, to 
make our worship experiences truly creative and fruit- 
ful, and our faith more joyously triumphant. 

A son of the Puritans, who is thoroughly convinced 
of the importance of both social Christianity and mod- 
ern religious education, and yet feels the supreme sig- 
nificance of worship, may perhaps claim an approach 
to this subject that is not narrow or one-sided. His fear 
- that religious education is in some danger of becoming 
a cold educational technic of mere “character educa- 
tion,” unless rescued by the new emphasis on training in 
worship, has had much to do with the genesis of this 
volume. 

Likewise it is his growing conviction, after teaching 
for years the social ideals of Jesus, that social religion 
is in danger of drifting into mere humanism, unless it 
keeps near to Christ and his high spiritual motives. 

Granted that Jesus was right, that sincere worship must 
~ result in active love for fellow men and a life of so- 
cial justice, it is also true that the social gospel needs 
to find its way into the cultus, to find expression in our 
forms of worship, in order to stay Christian. Our forms 
of worship decidedly need the social note of the King- 
dom of God; and our social religion needs constant mo- 
tivation through worship. Too many of us modern 
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- Christians have overlooked the fact that worship is not 
merely a powerful means, with ethical outcome in bet- 
ter living, but also a creative spiritual experience in and 
of itself. Worship is its own justification. It is in- 
herently worthwhile. 

Extremists on this subject, however, will find little in 
common with this author. It is a suggestive fact that the 
recent Protestant movement for better worship is not 
from the eucharistic or Catholic quarter. It is distinctly 
Protestant, and is neither a retreat toward Rome nor an 
approach to Lambeth. It does not emphasize the mysti- 
cal as a substitute for ethical and social religion, but it 
frankly challenges those who claim that any emphasis 
on worship means less emphasis on social righteousness. 
Exactly the trouble with some of our prophets of social 
justice is their prejudice against spiritual religion and 
their need of worship. Let us try to get back to the 
splendid balance of Jesus Christ, who eschewed mere 
worship and mere social service, but united both in his 
social and ethical but always spiritual religion. 

The author desires to express his indebtedness to his 
distinguished pupil,-Reverend Dwight Bradley, for his 
illuminating summary of the question, ‘““What is Wor- 
ship?’’; to his good friend, Doctor Roy E. Powers, for 
his suggestive development of the Christian year in his 
Lakewood Church; and to Doctors: Byington, Coffin, 
Covert, Fosdick, Grimshaw, Harris, Jefferson, Morrison, 
Parker, Pratt, Ross, Sperry, and Vogt for various quota- 
tions, permissions for which have been courteously 
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granted by their publishers, as credited in proper foot- 
notes. 

The book is written in the confident faith that the 
better worship of to-morrow will not be the worship of 
yesterday, but a more worthy worship. It will be more 
objectively the worship of the living God. It will be 
more orderly, more beautiful, more uplifting; utilizing 
all the art-paths to God, to gain a decper sense of real- 
ity and a more effective emotionalizing of the modern 
Church. It will not displace the pulpit but will give it a 
finer background and a better chance. It will teach our 
youth to worship. It will teach our children how to 
listen to God. It will gradually develop a technic for 
Protestant worship, which now we lack, with more ac- 
tive codperation in place of the prevailingly passive 
mood of to-day. 

G. WALTER FISKE 


Oberlin College, 
February 22, 1931 
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THE RECOVERY OF WORSHIP 


CHAPTER I 
THE SPIRIT OF WONDER 


WHEN passed through the prism of human experi- 
ence, the white light of the comprehensive verb, I Live, 
reveals a beautifully illuminating spectrum. No one has 
really learned to live until he can convincingly say to 
himself the eleven great verbs of life: I am, I think, I 
know, I feel, I wonder, I see, I believe, I can, I ought, 
I will, I serve. 

Education, in both life and religion, is but the process 
of learning through experience the meaning of these 
fundamental verbs of life and acquiring the personal 
power of each: 


I Am: the power of self-knowledge 

I THINK: the power to investigate 

I KNOW: the power to master facts 

I FEEL: the power to appreciate, to value, to love 

I wonper: the spirit of reverence, curiosity, worship 

I sEE: the power of insight, imagination, vision 

I BELIEVE: the power of adventurous faith 

I can: the power to act and skill to accomplish 

I ouGuHT: the power of conscience, the moral im- 
perative 
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I wIL_: will-power, loyalty to duty, consecration 
I SERVE: power to be useful; devotion to a Cause. 


This book has to do primarily with the fifth and most 
pregnant of these great verbs of experience, I Wonder. 
It is the keystone of the arch of human experience. It 
originates the curiosity from which all Science springs, 
the speculation which produces all Philosophy, and es 
reverent mood which gives birth to Religion. 

Wonder is the attitude of admiration for life’s beauty, 
perfectness and subtlety. Wonder is the attitude of 
awe in the presence of life’s vastness and power. Won- 
der is the attitude of reverence for the infinite values 
and meanings of life, and of marveling over God’s pur- 
pose and patience in it all. Thus wonder leads to the © 
birth of constructive imagination and vision, and soon — 
issues in the more triumphant verbs, I See and I Believe. 

It is evident that the spirit of wonder produces wot- 
ship, that highest and most unique function of the 
human personality. Before primitive man discovered 
his fears, he stood at the foot of the altar stairs and 
whispered, “I Wonder!’ Before the wisest of men 
closes the book of knowledge he has helped to produce, 
he will look into the baffling glory of his last sunset and 
wistfully whisper, “I Wonder!” 

The mechanist who claims never to worship at all 
must still wonder when he fronts the Great Unknown, 
whatever his field of partial knowledge, and his won- 
der compels him to worship at least the blind Force — 
that baffles him. The natural history of religion records 
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a universal story of human worship, which is but the 
wondering aspiration of man’s spirit, seeking the an- 
swers to life’s riddles, the fulfillment of his highest 
hopes, the expression of his purest faith and love, in 
adoration of the noblest God he knows. 

It was sagacious Thomas Carlyle who said that the 
‘man who cannot wonder, who does not habitually won- 
der and worship, though he were president of innu- 
_ merable royal societies, and carried the whole 
Méchanique Céleste and Hegel’s Philosophy and the 
epitome of all laboratories and observatories, with their 
results, in his single head, is but a pair of spectacles 
behind which there is no eye. But the truth is, it is difh- 
cult to find such eyeless spectacles walking about in this 
worshiping world, so universal is this spirit of wonder. 
Most men wonder, and they worship; the rare excep- : 
tions are something less than human. 

It is not surprising that a wiser Person than Carlyle, 
the world’s supreme teacher, should be equally aware 
_ of the significance of these antennz of the human spirit, 
wonder and worship. Among his subtle sayings that 
escaped the attention of the four evangelists is this 
phrase with great insight: “Wonder at the things before 
you.” Though not in the Gospels, it is well authenti- 
cated in other writings, such as the Mascellanies of 
Clement of Alexandria, the Traditions of Matthias, and 
the Gospel According to the Hebrews. Confirming 
their genuineness, and even more significant, is a 
closely related saying of Christ that is an invaluable 
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product of our own century. Among the most recently 
discovered words of Jesus, hidden for centuries in the 
Nile sands at Oxyrrhyncus until 1903, we find this 
beautiful and stimulating message to all seekers for 
truth and for God: 


Let not him that seeketh cease from his quest 
until he find. Finding, he shall wonder. Wondering, 
he shall find the Kingdom. And finding the King- 
dom, he shall rest. 


Thus we see that the subtle importance of the human 
faculty of wonder, in the realm of religious experience, 
did not escape the insight of Jesus of Nazareth.. He 
knew that so long as the spirits of men stay childlike 
enough to wonder, the chill blasts of the cynic will not 
stop their impulse to worship. 


CHAPTER II 
MYSTERY AND A STARVING MYSTICISM 


THE challenge and the counterpart of Wonder is 
Mystery. In the childhood of the race, all was mystery. 
To-day the frontier of the unknown is being pushed 
further away every year, as the universe grows by leaps 
and bounds of light years with every larger telescope, 
and by ions, protons, and electrons with every stronger 
microscope. Thus human knowledge audaciously con- 
quets our environing mysteries. 

So rapidly is applied science explaining the miracles 
of the past and transcending them, we are gradually 
losing our faculty for surprise. The more wonders our 
marvelous age succeeds in producing, the less the com- 
mon man finds it necessary to wonder. Every new in- 
vention is a nine-day wonder; then it becomes a mere 
commonplace. Our grandfathers wondered at the loco- 
motive. Our fathers wondered at the first telephone. 
We no longer wonder at radio or airplane. Our chil- 
dren will soon cease to wonder at television. We-won- 
der whether our grandchildren will be able to wonder 
at all. 

When Henry M. Stanley finally found David Living- 
stone, lost in the heart of Africa, at Ujiji on Lake 
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Tanganyika, he handed him his mail. Some of it was 
postmarked two years previously. It had taken two 
yeats to get a message from London to Ujiji. Now there 
is a radio station at this obscure village at the heart of 
Africa, and a message from London is said to reach 
any longer, even to intelligent Africans. Thus has mys- 
tery and its call for wonder been squeezed out of our 
modern world, even in the jungle. 

The inventor died not long ago who made the first 
airplane journey. Yet recently an intrepid pilot crossed 
our continent from morning to evening of the same 
day, almost keeping pace with the sun; two foolish men 
in a record airplane stunt defied gravitation for thirty- 
five days without landing; and both zeppelin and air- 
plane have flown around the world. With refueling 
planes, it is now perfectly feasible to circumnavigate 
the globe by airplane without coming down out of the 
clouds. In this radio age no subject of the British Em- 
pire is beyond the reach of the King’s voice. Kings and 
Presidents can talk with each other directly by telephone 
with no further need of “ministers extraordinary and 
ambassadors plenipotentiary.” A physician in Buenos ” 
Aires, baffled by the peculiar symptoms of his patient, 
wirelessed the wavering heartbeats to a great heart spe- 
cialist in Spain in 1930, and within twenty minutes had 
the great doctor’s diagnosis and prescription before him. 

With disappearing miracles and receding mysteties, ” 
what is happening to our capacity for wonder? It is a 
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great thing to conquer fear and superstition by popular 
knowledge of the laws of cause and effect. The days 
are numbered when automobile drivers will continue to 
carry a medallion of St. Christopher, the patron saint of 
travelers, in lieu of accident insurance! Undoubtedly 
the great majority will continue to be unharmed by 
overmuch knowledge, but they cannot afford to lose 
their spirit of wonder. “Our progress,’ says Murdock 
Mackinnon, “is determined by this element of wonder 
and the readiness of the response we make to its stimu- 
Jation. If wonder be the daughter of ignorance, it may, 
with proper nurture, become the parent of knowledge.” 

The encouraging fact is that all true scientists are 


essentially reverent, knowing but too well the limita- . 


tions of their knowledge. The really wise do not lose 
the faculty of wonder, for the more they know, the 
more they discover the limits of knowledge, and the 


humbler they become. At a recent session of the British - 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. Lovall ° 


Evans expressed his opinion that “the great mystery of 
the origin, nature and purpose of life will always re- 


main to tease, stimulate or humiliate us’; and another - 
the; 


ce 


member, Professor F. G. Donnan, agreed that 
mystery of life will always remain, for science is not the 
death but the birth of mystery, awe and reverence.” 
The growing cynicism of the day largely involves the 
group who think more or less, but not independently; 
in the main they are echoing the thinking of others. 
Yet this group has large influence on public opinion. 


- 
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Many of them are prosperous, self-sufficient, proud of 
the exploits of their masterful generation; thorough- 
going realists who laugh at idealists and have less and 
less use for God. 

With the mounting audacity of our American cities, 
symbolized strikingly by an ever-ascending and ever 
more marvelous sky line; with new triumphs of engi- 
neering and new conquests of industry every decade, 
wielding new titans of power; with lowering death rate 
and the gradual conquest of disease, and the increase 
of domestic comforts and luxurious living, the mechan- 
isms of modern life seem to make man so complete a 
conqueror of his own destiny as to destroy all his sense 
of dependence upon the Almighty as well as all fear of 
the future. If ever there was an age when the conquest 
of difficulties could justify human egotism and sheer 
man-worship, it is the present generation. Human effi- 
ciency has reached marvelous heights. Why wonder? 
The mysteries are disappearing. Why worship? Man is 
quite self-sufficient. He is mastering the universe. Why 
bother about the future? Heaven has been at a dis- 
count ever since this world became so luxurious and 
comfortable. As for living conditions, what could be ~ 
more heavenly than our completely electrified suburbs? 
Thus reasons the prosperous Rotarian as he com- 
placently communes with his own soul. 

And so it has come to pass, in these days of our pros- 
perous realism, that although we continue to build our 
million-dollar churches, an astonishing number since the 
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war, and although our Protestant church membership 
still grows as fast as the total population, the uncertain 
note is too frequently heard in our pulpits; worship 1s 
losing its grip on many of our congregations, and it is 
a period of religious coldness as a result. In various 
zones of experience, sensationalism, intellectualism, 
and programs of social activities seem to be displacing 
the genuine quest for God in our Protestant worship. 
What has become of our spirit of wonder? 

The subtle process that is going on is the starving of 
mysticism. Our spirit of wonder is being literally 
starved out by mechanism and rationalism, and the em- 
phasis on the intellectual aspects of our church services. 
An age of science is not likely to be an age of worship. 
Not that there need be the slightest conflict between 
them, for they should move in different realms. But 
the scientific, experimental attitude of mind makes us 
question and uproot all traditions and analyze all 
processes with fatal inquisitiveness; until even our psy- 
chology of religion becomes a morbid vivisection of reli- 
gion rather than a study of normal experience, and is 
classified by cynical teachers as abnormal psychology! 
No wonder some sincere “fundamentalists” protest 
when their modernist neighbors start to explain the in- 
sctutable in religious mysteries, well knowing that when 
the inquisition is over, there will be no life left in the 
mysteries. Clearly our age has been stronger on analysis 
than on synthesis. In some quarters it is literally analyz- 
ing its religion to death. 
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It is a tragic fact that many clear-thinking people, 
just by their overemphasis on the intellectual aspect of 
faith, have lost the believing heart. They have lost the 
childlikeness without which none can enter the kingdom 
of faith. Exactly this Jesus must have had in mind 
when he said, “I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the 
wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes.” The starving of mysticism is often accomplished 
when either the philosophically minded try to explain 
life wholly in thought terms, or when the mechanists 
try to reduce it to scientific formule. 

In his paper on The Energies of Men William James, 
the psychologist, refers to Fechner as a remarkable type 
of scholar because he ‘‘could use his mystical faculties 
while being scientific; he could be both critically keen 
and devout.” Then in a regretful sort of mood, James’ 
goes on to say: 

Few: scientific men can pray, I imagine. Few can 
carry on any living commerce with God. Yet many 
of us are well aware how much freer in many direc- 
tions, and abler our lives would be, were such im- 
portant forms of energizing not sealed up. There are 
in every one potential forms of activity that actually 
are shunted out from use, reservoirs of energy that 
are habitually not tapped.’ 


This is high tribute, from so great a thinker, to the 


1 William James, address reported in The Philosophical Review, 
xvi:l, p. 4, Jan., 1907 (Macmillan). Quoted by permission of the 
publisher. 
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great potential energy of prayer and worship for those 
who can avail themselves of this source of personal 
power and refuse to let the mechanistic spirit of the 
age starve out their childlike spirit of wonder. 

Many of us moderns are confronted with the serious 
problem of how to win back the believing heart, how to 
conquer our skepticism and find reality once more in 
worship. The Prophet of Galilee would doubtless tell 
us we must become childlike again, and give up, at 
least occasionally, the critical habit of mind that takes 
so much of the beauty and joy out of adult living. Of 
course the very process of education develops this criti- 
cal faculty necessarily, in scientific laboratories, in the 
study of literature and history, in music, and even in 
theology. The literary man or woman must learn to 
be a critic, to test the true from the false. But let us 
avoid criticizing our very souls away, until we can see 
nothing but flaws in a lovely painting, nothing but de- 
fective technic in an artist’s recital of beautiful music, 
and questionable psychic mechanics in prayer. If we 
can only curb these hypercritical faculties which blind 
the wise and understanding so that they fail to see the 
religious values which are revealed unto the childlike, 
then the world of the beautiful, the good, and the true 
would again have great inspirations for us. 

Who has not seen in art galleries, pictures, which 
displayed elsewhere, we would never have thought of 
calling art? Who has not endured jazzy, rhythmical 
gymnastics in sound, which could never conceivably be 
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called music? And who has not heard occasionally in 
the pulpit what would never be termed, out of the pul- 
pit, a sermon? But we have also seen LIFE so power- 
fully interpreted on canvas that our hearts have sud- 
denly beaten faster; we have seen horizons lifted and 
something earthly glorified, and our God-given hunger 
for the beautiful is for the moment satisfied. Perhaps 
it was a great Raphael, a Madonna with a transfigured 
' face, transfigured because somehow the artist has caught 
up miraculously in that lovely, sacrificial face, the 
secret of the whole world’s motherhood. And as we 
look, we wonder, and we worship. Under the spell of 
beauty, we forget to be critical; and the believing heart 
comes back to us once more. 

The writer has more than once witnessed in a college 
‘chapel a similar recovery of the mystical mood of won- 
der, under the spell of a master musician, expressing 
the overflowing vitality of his soul as he played the 
majestic strains of the incomparable “Sanctus” of 
Gounod. At the tender call of the opening passage, 
the whole vast audience unconsciously fell into the 
mood of worship; levity and the critical spirit instantly 
forgotten. As the throbbing heart-beats of the ‘Holy, 
Holy,” knocked at the very gates of the soul, from the 
platform one could see the response in a thousand faces, 
uplifted in awe and reverence and wonder. And as 
the mighty organ rose to the thrilling crisis of real 
sublimity and beauty, there were not a few for whom 
the windows of heaven were opened; and wide eyes, 
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with far-away gaze, were seeing that which never was 
on land or sea,—for the believing heart had come to 
them once more. Under the hypnotic spell of thrilling. 
music, the critical mind had flown, making possible the 
mystical mood in which visions of the beautiful, the 
noble and the good once more held sway. And heaven 
seemed near, and God seemed very real, and home not 
- quite so far away. 

Likewise it sometimes happens that out in the open 
spaces, under the stars, or in the thrall of a sunrise or a 
sunset of indescribable glory, while for a moment our 
critical faculty is suspended, we catch sharp and sudden 
flashes of the reality of God. Years ago a half-success- 
ful young lawyer, Raymond Robins, with vast reserves 
of unrealized idealism sleeping in his unawakened 
spirit, aimlessly working in the Yukon gold fields, was 
lost alone one day in the trackless wilderness. With 
courage almost spent by futile wanderings in circles, he 
finally came to a clearing, out from the deep, dark 
woods, from which he saw across the ranges a dazzling 
white cross, ablaze in the reflected sunlight. In his pecu- 
liarly susceptible state of mind, the experience pro- 
foundly affected him. It caught him off his guard criti- 
cally, and the mystical message found his believing 
heart. , 

What if in just a few moments the rationale of the 
experience was quite clear to him. It was just deep 
clefts, gashed in the face of the mountain, filled with 
drifted snow. But that made no difference. In that brief, 
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poignant moment he had felt the meaning of Calvary. 
He had caught an indelible flash of the reality of God. 
Divine love was in the world; and had suffered for the 
world. Nothing else mattered in life but the call of love 
and the power of sacrifice. He could no longer live a 
_selfish life.. Under the spell of the new motive, he 
found his way back to camp, returned to Chicago, and 
has lived thirty years since a life of devoted human serv- 
ice, nobly inspired by a believing heart. 

Spectacular mystical experiences will come to few of 
us, and they need not. We may find our quieter revela- 
tions of God’s presence, or sense of his reality and 
power just as truly in his beautiful world without, and 
in the atmosphere of sincere worship right in our own 
home church. Rationalistic Protestants of the colder — 
‘religious zone are likely to miss what many Christians 
find in the Sacrament of Communion, the spiritual 
stimulus of the living presence of the Christ, unless we 
deliberately repress the critical mood that has starved 
our spirit of wonder. And in our too great emphasis 
upon the sermon, we likewise fail to gain the highest 
values that are always latent in quiet worship, if we 
earnestly seek for the deeper experiences of a sanely 
mystical, uncritical faith. 

It is because the writer believes that the possibilities 
of Protestant worship are not being realized by the 
average church to-day that he has undertaken to share 
in this book his studies of the quiet movement for bet- 
ter worship that is working its way like a warm gulf 
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stream into the cold waters of many churches. Though 
the early chapters necessarily involve investigation and 
not a little criticism of current worship customs, the 
, author's spirit is fundamentally constructive and hope- 
~ ful. He has faith to believe that the spirit of wonder, 
—human angel of the Spirit of God, will ultimately 
win its way to a warmer and mote creative experience 
of worship in the great Protestant churches of our land. 


CHAPTER III 
Do PROTESTANTS REALLY WORSHIP? 


It was a church that prided itself on its breadth and 
tolerance, its welcome to Christians of every name and 
creed. It certainly was not exclusive. There was no 
tenet in its faith obtrusive enough to keep out anybody. 
In fact a stranger would have to attend its services 
several times to discover any outstanding belief for 
which this church stood very vigorously. ‘Believe as 
you please” seemed to be its platform. “Why should 
we all think alike?” 

Yet strangely enough this breadth of invitation and 
welcome did not draw the multitude. Possibly the very 
lack of conviction and positive message had something 
to do with it; and perhaps the difficulty went even 
deeper. Evidently it takes more than intellectual hos- 
pitality of the broadest type to bring people regularly 
to the worship of God. A stranger might wonder 
whether after all this church’s main business was the 
worship of God. There was little evidence of it in the 
service. In fact very little attention was paid to God. 
He was casually mentioned now and then, as if it were 
the expected thing; but there was no special adoration 
of his blessed name, no Te Deum of exalted praise, no 
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altar localizing his personal presence, no triumphal | 
anthem in his honor, no authoritative affirmations about 
him, no particular effort to make God real to the 
worshiper. 

Even the hymns selected by the minister were not 
hymns of praise or reverence. For some reason he pre- 
ferred not to sing “O worship the King all-glorious 
above,” nor “Holy, holy, holy, Lord, God Almighty,” 
nor “O God our help in ages past,” nor ‘A mighty for- 
tress is our God.” He selected instead “Lead kindly 
light, amid the encircling gloom,” and ‘‘Purer yet and 
purer, I would be in mind,” and he closed with, ‘“O 
Master, let me walk with thee,’—all subjective hymns 
with a distinctly personal reference. The responsive 
reading was one of the quieter Psalms of personal ex- 
perience and the pastoral prayer was on the same medi- 
tative level, endeavoring to bring the congregation into 
the reverential mood; seeking a spirit of Christian har- 
mony and peace, a tolerant spirit toward men of every 
race and creed, a generous spirit, willing to share the 
good things of life to make life more beautiful. 

The service was a quietly helpful one for the sort of 
people who needed it and were used to it, but it was a 
self-conscious service in which each participant must 
have been more conscious of himself and his own needs 
than he was aware of God. The object of the service » 
was not the glory of God but the spiritual culture of 
the worshiper, a perfectly legitimate objective, a great 
objective, but a self-centered one. The sermon was a 
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quiet discussion, purely on the intellectual level, of an 
ethical problem, with no reference in it to God or to 
Christ. There was not an inspirational moment in it, 
no experience of the everlasting reality of religion, no 
lifting of the worshiper to a higher realm than the 
commonplace levels of the working life. 

What was the matter with that service? Why did 
more than one of the congregation feel, as they went 
home, that they would not have missed much if they 
had stayed away? First, the service was too egotistic, 
too self-centered. The minister assumed that the wor- 
shipers were more concerned with their own selfish 
souls and personal spiritual problems than they were 
with worshiping God or learning to love their neigh- 
-bors. Of course they were a spiritually impoverished 
people, with a dim and hazy sense of the vital realities 
of the world of the spirit. But to brood over the fact, 
and focus attention upon it, and meditate about it, only 
tended to develop a morbid self-consciousness which 
sent them forth on a still lower spiritual level, more at 
the mercy of their doubts, .a little less sure of God, of 
the value of worship, and the validity of their religion. 

Secondly, the service did not make God real to the 
worshiper. This is the most serious possible criticism. 
The chief aim of any religious service is to give the 
worshipers a definite experience of God. If the presence 
of God has not been felt, it has not been a religious 
service. It has been a song setvice perhaps, or a music 
recital, or an ethical culture meeting, or a social-service 
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tally, or a public lecture, but not a true service of wor- 
ship. The Catholic worshiper feels God’s presence in 
the Mass. Unless Protestant churches can make God 
equally real in their services of worship, Protestantism 
is doomed. Most of all the human heart needs God. 
Men will not long be loyal to any church which fails > 
to meet this deepest hunger. 

Thirdly, that service lacked strength and the note of 
triumph. It was weak, puny, petty, because the leader 
‘used -the soft pedal and the muted note throughout. 
“Not failure but low aim is crime.” Having meager 
convictions he spoke without authority. His timid faith 
answered no doubts. Discouraged people came to him 
and he gave them no strength; for he started the serv- 
ice in “encircling gloom” and never once struck the 
note of triumph. “This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” But that note was wholly 
lacking in that service. There was no triumphant cour- 
age either in the hymns, the Scripture, the responses, 
the prayers or the sermon. How could such a service 
generate spiritual power to help the worshipers live a 
. Victorious, overcoming life? 

Fourthly, like too many Protestant services, it was too 
exclusively intellectual. Not that it was especially origi- 
nal, brilliant or profound, for it was none of these. It 
might have been all of these and still not have been 
_ too intellectual. It would depend on what else it had 
_ to balance it. It failed to stir the hearts of the congre- 

gation and feed their spiritual hungers, because it 
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treated them mainly as minds, as thinkers. There was 
not a single illustration in the sermon to shed light and 
meaning; not a touch of humor or human sympathy; not 
a concrete situation to relieve the cold monotony of 
the abstract discussion, not a bit of poetry to give it 
the touch of beauty and idealism. And in all the serv- 
ice, the cold dead hand of the Puritan forbade the 
ministry of beauty, in architecture, in glorified windows, 
in mural paintings or symbolism, in vestments, in the 
majesty of historic ritual and the grandeur of uplifting 
music; all of which might have brought their powerful 
appeal to the heart and intensified the minister's 
message. 

Fifthly, that service lacked the majesty and power 
that come with historical perspective. It was naturally 
adapted to modern people with their present-day needs, 
but instead of being rooted in Christian history, it 
seemed to have no roots at all, studiedly avoiding tradi- 
tion and shunning all authority. It lacked the power of 
historical continuity with the Christian experience of 
the centuries, by avoiding the great historic hymns of 
the faith and any use at all of the historic prayers, 
which, since the days of Augustine and Chrysotom, 
have come down through the centuries enriched by ten- 
der human associations with so great a cloud of wit- © 
nesses that no man can number the worshipers who — 
have gathered inspiration from them. Granted that any 
local group of Christian believers anywhere have the 
right to worship God together, in any way they choose, 
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with or without ritual, or even in reverent silence: 
there is an undeniable source of spiritual power in link- 
ing the present with the past, and making real the 
“communion of saints” in a vital, continuous, historical 
perspective. And this is the spiritual heritage of non- 
liturgical, independent churches just as truly as of those 
who boast the apostolic succession, but have no monop- 
oly on apostolic success. 

Lastly, the service we have been analyzing, because 
of these five serious defects, lacks real validity. The 
ultimate test is the Master’s own test: “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” The fruits of such a service are 
hard to discover and evaluate. Invisible values are diffi- 
cult to measure. But in this case they were decidedly 
invisible. It is a serious question whether the results 
justified having the service at all. Inevitably the 
churches which too frequently indulge in such weak, 
_ self-centered, subjective, somber meetings, lacking his- 
torical perspective, the sense of God’s presence and the 
warm human appeal, are so obviously losing ground 
that their own supporters wonder if they have any 
future, any valid reason for continuing. To what are 
_ they witnessing? To what fundamental religious reality 
are they testifying? And what human need are they 
actually serving? 

This is the present problem of Protestant worship, 
though we have purposely taken an extreme case to 
illustrate it. We believe a large proportion of Protes- 
_ tant churches are successfully meeting the problem, and 
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in general there is no call for pessimism. And we are 
convinced that the Roman churches, and others, have 


their own peculiar problems also. But unless the lag- 


ging, gasping, unsuccessful churches in the Protestant 
group discover fresh validity in their services of wor- 
ship, in these days of efficiency they are bound for ex- 
_ tinction and doubtless would deserve it. No amount of 
- social activity in a church can atone for failure in wor- 
ship, for every one knows this is its unique. responsi- 
bility. If it fails in worship, it might as well become a 
social club, or settlement, or lecture bureau. Perhaps 
it already has; at least it has ceased to be a real church 
of God. 

How then shall we state the problem of Puotestant 
worship? It must somehow discover how to make the 
living God real to its worshipers. It must avoid the 
perils of egotistic, self-centered, self-conscious, subjec- 
tive worship, and really worship God. It must avoid 
the weakness of the muted note and strike the chord of 
triumph, strength and courage; that spiritual power may 
issue from its services. It must avoid the overintellec- 
tual appeal which has been an unfortunate result of its 
historic overemphasis on the pulpit instead of the altar. 
It must discover how to make the broadly human ap- 
peal, through all the avenues of beauty and of sym- 
pathy which lead to human hearts. It must reéstablish, 
in some vital way, its lost perspective, its historical con- 
tinuity with the fellowship of the martyrs, saints, 
apostles of the past. But supremely it must find that 
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fresh validity in present religious experience which shall 
be as powerful and meaningful to the Protestant as the 
miracle of the Mass is to the Catholic. Somehow a sane 
mysticism must establish reality for Protestant Chris- 
tianity in the recovery of the real Presence, of the Spirit 
of Christ in the midst of His people, which would give 
it a power and an assurance of faith which a merely 
intellectual faith has never been able to establish. Reli- 
gious thinking gives light and leading, but never power. 
It points the way to progress but never accomplishes it. 
In a fresh evaluation of the religion of the heart, and a 
finer expression of it in more effective worship, Protes- 
tantism must find a new validity and new spiritual 
power. That some Protestant churches have mastered 
this difficult problem, the following chapter will bear 
witness. 


CHAPTER IV 
A MIRACLE OF PROTESTANT WORSHIP 


THE word miracle is here used not figuratively but 
literally. A miracle is a wonderful event which is unex- 
plainable by any scientific or spiritual laws understood 
by the beholder. To the wise there are few miracles, 
because they understand. To young children and child- 
like peoples all is miracle. To the superficial cynic, after 
the exploding of one or two wonders, there is no more 
miracle; all mystery comes under suspicion. To the 
reverent, mystery is recognized in both science and reli- 
gion, and the miracle exists until further knowledge 
makes it divinely natural. There is a spiritual miracle 
in worship when communion with God is vital, vividly 
real, and still not completely comprehensible, for many 
of the laws of the Spirit are not yet understood. ~ 

The writer witnessed such a miracle in a Protestant 
service of worship in early February, 1927, at the little 
Scots’ Kirk in the Garden, Saint Andrews Church, at 
Funchal, Madeira. The difficult purpose of the present 
chapter will be to reproduce something of that worship 
experience. Many another American pilgrim, en route 
for the Holy Land, after the mystic experience of eight 
days on the trackless ocean, broken by the unique 
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vision of the Madeira mountains with their red-tiled 
white cottages emerging from the clouds, like the New 
Jerusalem, “coming down out of heaven from God,” 
has attended this little Scots’ Kirk quite in the mood 
for worship, and doubtless has seen and shared the same 
miracle. 

To get the full benefit of the service, by vivid con- 
trast, one does well to attend first the early Mass in 
the ancient Cathedral of Sao Pedro, opposite the park 
and the governor’s palace. It is the church in which 
Christopher Columbus was married. It is a dingy, 
gaudy, distressingly gloomy place, but the people who 
worship there know nothing better; to them it is doubt- 
less impressive, perhaps even beautiful, and they love 
it for it is their church home. The service was an indis- 
tinguishable mumble, so indistinct it could not even be 
identified as Latin. But no one cared, least of all the 
holy celebrants. They knew no one was paying much 
attention, and it did not in the least matter whether 
anyone heard, for it was all addressed to God, not men. 

There was no sermon, and probably very little of the 
service could have been understood by the people. Yet 
at the crisis of the service, when the sound of the bell 
announced the elevation of the Host, there was the 
same tense moment of emotional intensity, the same 
consciousness of something momentous happening, 
that one always experiences in Catholic worship. The 
priests were of a distinctly inferior type, seeming grossly 
unspiritual and showing little interest in the routine 
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they were performing as mere automata. But the altar 
boys were an interesting study. Unlike the acolytes in 
most churches we have visited, they showed no respect 
whatever for the priests or the sacred service, but made 
a game of it all. As they cartied the consecrated sym- 
bols, the boys took a wicked delight in tripping each 
other up, and even ventured to entangle the priests. 
Obviously it was all a meaningless form to them. So 
youthful exuberance, much the same the world over, 
relieved their boredom. The mental denseness of the 
priests and their obliviousness to their surroundings 
were shown by their total failure to notice this byplay 
of their irreverent acolytes. The net spiritual value of 
this service for us was zero. Hardly a glimmer of a reli- 
gious idea was to be gained from it. It appealed wholly 
to the senses, and to all the senses. 

It was with a feeling of grateful relief that we crossed 
the park and entered the cool, clean little kirk in the 
garden. It was bare and stark, whitewashed clean, very 
simply furnished with rough pews, a high pulpit, and 
the wheeziest of organs. The beauty of holiness surely 
had no esthetic competition. The room quickly filled 
with worshipers, largely from our good ship Transyl- 
vania. Our junior purser sang an appropriate solo which 
added definitely to the reverent spirit of the service. 
The hymns were simple, strong hymns of praise to 
God, wasting no time over human moods, spiritual 
pulse-taking, and abnormal psychology. The minister 
was a man of God, gowned in simple black, whose 
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tugged Scottish face needed no further credentials of 
sincerity or adequate ordination. By divine right he 
was foreordained to preach the gospel, whatever human 
hands of ordination may have been laid upon him. His 
Scripture reading was wonderfully expressive; his voice 
remarkably flexible and sympathetic, his prayers help- 
ful to the last degree, showing fully as careful prepara- 
tion as the sermon. From the opening syllable of the 
invocation to the benediction Amen, he led our worship 
on the highlands of the spirit. 

There was a distinct progress in the service, and when 
he rose to announce his text, a united, reverent, ex- 
pectant congregation was ready for his message. ‘‘Moses 
wist not that his face shone,’ and “Samson wist not 
that the Lord had departed from him” were the con- 
trasted texts which furnished the striking theme: “Un- 
conscious spiritual growth versus unconscious decay.” 
It was a sermon to honor the noblest traditions of the 
Scottish pulpit. Never is one of that congregation likely 
to forget that earnest face, with its halo of silver, and 
its clean-chiseled features silhouetted against the white 
pillar behind the high pulpit, while a voice like the 
voice of many waters rose from the wooing note to ring- 
ing, stinging tones like the Prophet of Carmel. There 
were no shades of gray between right and wrong that 
day. The spiritual meaning of life and the preéminent 
worth of simple goodness were made real to us. 

Yet, as it always should be even in nonliturgical serv- 
ices, the spiritual climax of the service was the pastoral 
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prayer. Without it, the glory of the love of God would 
not have streamed through that keenly intellectual 
Puritan sermon, as it surely did, and warmed it with 
vitality and spiritual power. It was an inimitable 
prayer, an original Litany with a range as wide as the 
whole gamut of human need, and a human sympathy as 
deep as Calvary. Every variety of person in that con- 
gregation was remembered in that prayer; every type in 
the community, fathers, mothers, doctors, nurses, farm- 
ers, sailors, students, mill-workers, employers, lawyers, 
rulers, teachers, ministers, the aged, the lonely, the 
tempted, the traveler, the sick, the youth and the chil- 
dren. With a beautifully adequate sentence, swift but 
unhurried, each of us was presented at the throne of 
grace with an intercession so discerning and tender, we 
felt that we had been in the very presence of God. 
And we felt sure that this kindly interpreter of human 
needs not only knew suffering himself and other human 
frailties; but that in his preparation for this compre- 
hensive prayer, in the quiet leisure of his study the day 
before, he had looked into the very face of God. 
Certain it was, in some subtly spiritual manner, this 
stranger-minister, unknown to us then even by name, 
found it possible to perform the miracle of Protestant 
worship, to make real and luminous the presence of the 
living God, and under the least favorable circumstances, 
to a congregation of strangers three to six thousand 
miles from their homes. When we left the little church 
and came out from under the spell of this master-priest, 
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so skillful in interpreting men to God and God to men, 
we felt like saying, ‘Surely God is in this place, and I 
knew it not. . . . Surely this is none other than the 
house of God, this is the gate of heaven.” 

Here was reality and validity in worship. The ring- 
ing of the church bell that day was no false call; it was 
justified by the results. God did meet with his people. 
And the call was to the objective worship of God, not 
merely the subjective brooding of self-conscious egotists, 
meditating sadly over their limitations. To be sure 
there was more strength than beauty in the sanctuary, 
but there surely was strength,—rugged, vigorous, tri- 
umphant. And the songs of Zion that day did not bid 
us hang our harps on the willows. Nothing was said 
about doubts. The rising tide of faith, spiritual cour- 
age, and convictions just submerged whatever doubts 
there were and we forgot them. Like the goblins of 
Lincoln, they flew out the windows. And through the 
responses and the Scripture readings and the echoes of 
ancient liturgies finding hospitable welcome in the 
ptayers, we felt the perspective of historical continuity 
with the church universal. The Real Presence was there, 
and somehow the spiritual miracle worker was able to 
tap the invisible high-tension wires of spiritual power 
for us and our salvation, so that we went on our way 
in the strength of the Lord. We were not surprised to 
learn after this masterly service that the minister was 
Dr. Purves of Glasgow, an outstanding leader of the 
Scottish pulpit, who had been driven for health reasons 
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away from the grim, dour climate of the North to this 
genial clime of subtropical Madeira. 

This unusual worship service has been described at 
such length just to show what may be accomplished 
without any of the so-called aids to worship. Had we 
brought with us to the kirk one of the devotees of the 
ancient cathedral, accustomed to the color, the gaudy 
ornateness, the images and pictures, the crude dramatiz- 
ing, the pageantry, the appeal to the senses and the 
meager call for thinking in the Catholic service, he 
would have been unable to worship at all, without 
these sensuous, material aids. But.for thinking people 
-whose quest for God is spiritual rather than sensuous, 
it is possible to find God even in the barest and simplest 
of churches, without Mass or missal, without choir or 
anthems, without chantings or liturgy, without vest- 
ments, candles or visible altar, and even without any 
appeal to the love of beauty expressed in any of the arts, 
except the use of the human voice and that subtlest art 
of discovering and revealing the unseen. 

In this miracle of overcoming handicaps in worship 
we find the sanction for the Puritan church, also for 
the Quaker meeting, the justification for worship with- 
out forms, symbols, paraphernalia or liturgy, and with- 
out sacerdotal or eucharistic authority. It shows that 
the Spirit of God is not imprisoned within any forms 
or formulas but transcends them all, like the freedom 
of the wind moving upon the hearts of men whitherso- 
ever it listeth. Thus all religions of authority must 
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ultimately acknowledge the religion of the Spirit. The 
Spirit is its own authority. 

But let us not hastily infer from this single illustra- 
tion that the appeal to beauty in worship is negligible, 
and that a bare Scots’ kirk with its Puritan order of 
service ought to satisfy the religious needs of all sorts 
and conditions of men. If all ministers were spiritual 
geniuses like Dr. Purves, we should perhaps need no 
more of the aids to worship than our Lord himself 
used. Let us find the secret of the spiritual success of 
that Madeira service, not in the setting, the lack of 
equipment, the lack of form and beauty, but in the 


magnificent leadership of the service. Sheer personality » 


of the highest type can overcome all handicaps; but 
ordinary personality cannot, and unfortunately most of 
Our ministry are ordinary personalities, sincere and 
faithful though they be. It should be clear to us that 
the success of Dr. Purves’ service was not because of his 
handicaps but in spite of them. And doubtless could 


we attend his service in Glasgow, in a more stately and 


beautiful church, assisted by a noble organ and trained 
choir, and possibly with more of the beautiful aids to 
worship, his service would be more uplifting still, espe- 
cially for those accustomed to that sort of an order. 
The Madeira service, then, only shows what is pos- 
sible, not what is usual. But millions of simple Chris- 
tians thank God it is possible, and renew with courage 
their quest for God in the simple meetinghouses to 
which comparative poverty has limited them. Our prob- 
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lem is to help them to be more successful in their quest, 
and within the limitations of their equipment to use 
more fully their resources, so that their worship may 
triumph over difficulties and find greater reality, 
validity, joy, and power. 


CHAPTER V 
THE Mass: MIRACLE OR MIRAGE? 


Ir was a midsummer Sunday in Brussels, and evi- 
dently a féte day both politically and religiously. The 
honored Monsieur Poincaré, ruler of France, was the 
distinguished guest of the nation that day, delivering 
the oration at the unveiling of the national monument 
to the Belgian soldiers of the late war. Not to be out- 
done, the Church planned a great popular spectacle 
also. A gorgeous eucharistic procession challenged the 
attention and adoration of the faithful, as it solemnly 
passed through the main streets to the Grand Place and 
back to the Cathédrale de Sainte Gedule. It was a pag- 
eant de luxe, equaling in splendor the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of any royal court. The rich vestments of 
the priests, dazzling in crimson, gold and blue, con- 
trasted strikingly with the medieval somberness of the 
monks and the formal preciseness of the prominent 
laymen in modern full dress and silk hats. The Arch- 
bishop’s escorts bore aloft elaborate symbolic banners, 
including the papal and national flags. Among the uni- 
formed groups were the Catholic Boy Scouts, who 
seemed completely charmed by the splendor of the 
pageant and all the elaborate paraphernalia. Near 
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them was a brass band to give verve and rhythm. At 
first it seemed a bit incongruous, but quickly we caught 
the note of the church militant that it distinctly 
contributed. 

We were watching the procession at the foot of the 
broad steps leading to the impressive main entrance to 
the cathedral, under the shadow of the great twin 
towers, in thirteenth-century Gothic, after spending an 
hour within, like most Protestant tourists, admiring the 
architecture while the faithful were worshiping God. 
On coming out into the glare of the sunlight from the 
darkened church, we unexpectedly faced the van of 
this colorful, dazzling, festal procession. We stood 
aside to study it with keen curiosity, puzzled at first to 
understand the meaning and objective of it all. Could 
it be that it had some connection with the patriotic 
doings that day, in honor of the war martyrs and the 
French premier? 

We soon perceived our blunder. With characteristic 
Latin exuberance, they were honoring a greater than 
Monsieur Poincaré. There at the heart of the procession 
preceded by an ancient image of La Vergine, was a 
great catafalque, borne on the shoulders of ten men, 
under a gold and black canopy, with a richly embossed 
casket of gold, containing THe Host. No royal per- 
sonage on earth could have been accorded more honor 
or more perfect obsequiousness. As this cynosure of all 
eyes approached, with a unison gesture of adoration, 
down on their knees fell the entire crowd, embracing 
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hundreds, perhaps thousands of worshipers crowding 
the plaza. We felt as embarrassed as Daniel’s three 
stiff-necked friends at the Persian court when we sud- 
denly found ourselves standing alone, three solitary 
Protestants, quite unwillingly conspicuous, yet utterly 
unable to worship a piece of bread. Even courtesy and 
the desire to please these hospitable Belgians could not 
conquer our repugnance. 

Yet, if majorities settle any really vital question, there 
was a great reality there to which we were blind, im- 
mune, spiritually anesthetic. Why was it gross idolatry 
to us, but the acme and climax of Christian worship to 
every one else in that vast crowd? Over eighty per cent 
of the Christian world, including the Eastern orthodox 
churches, would have bowed with the Belgian faithful 
that day at Sainte Gedule’s. Yet if the millions could all 
have been there, it would have made no difference to 
our Protestant consciousness. We would have been 
quite ready to recognize in the holy wafer, over which 
the miracle of the Mass had been performed, as conse- 
crated lips had reverently said “Hoc mea corpus est,” 
the symbol of the broken body of our Lord. We would 
have been quite willing to share that wafer with a 
devout Catholic, kneeling with him at his high altar. 


' And we would have been able to discover there the 


spiritual presence of him who died that we might live. 
The consecrated wafer might have fed our souls, as we 
made real to our worshiping hearts its symbolic 
meaning. 
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But it would always remain in substance just a wafer, 
just the thinnest possible slice or a loaf of wheaten 
bread, not flesh, not even divinely human flesh. Of the 


vegetable kingdom purely, not the animal kingdom. 


Conceivably one might hypnotize himself into imagin- 
ing that the mystic, magic words of the holy priest had 
turned its wheaten substance into cellular tissue of 
human flesh. But vocal sounds produce no chemical 
change. The chemistry of the bread and all its physical 
properties would remain untouched, unchanged, and 
every rational mind knows it. It is only when mysticism 
makes the rational mind irrational that the “miracle” 
of the Mass seems real. It is the greatest mirage in his- 
" tory. By the same process, anything black can be made 
white, or white black; and right can be made to seem 
wrong or wrong right, by the power of hypnotic 
suggestion.” 

Yet however impossible this may be, the Roman 
Church, well knowing that her vast system stands or 
falls with this single dogma, that the body of Christ is 
actually present to the senses of the devout Catholic, 
plays up the pageantry of it with increasing persistence, 
emphasizes it constantly in every Mass; and has done so 
with such convincing confidence and authority that she 
has actually convinced a large and increasing group of 
educated Anglo-Saxons of its substantial reality. Thus 


1The R. C. Council of Trent (Oct. 11, 1551) declared: ‘“‘By the 
consecration of the bread and of the wine a conversion is made of the 
whole substance of the bread into the substance of the body of Christ 
our Lord. . .”—Schaff-Herzog Encyc. of Rel. Knowl., p. 2385. 
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the growing popularity of the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment, in both England and America, is almost as aston- 
ishing a miracle as the magic which would turn wheaten 
bread into the living God. Wherein is the secret of it? 
We must grant it is a spiritual miracle, in its psycho- 
logical effect upon the worshiper’s mind, whether or not 
it is a physical one. But what brings the peace which 
passeth understanding into human hearts that bow in 
worship before the consecrated wafer? It is simply their 
subjective realization of the presence of God, made 
absolutely and unquestioningly real by an act of faith, 
which transcends all scientific laws and facts while it 
gives objective reality to this intrusion of the highest 
spiritual values into their world of the senses. 

Herein is the subtle power in Roman Catholic wor- 
ship, that keeps millions of worshipers satisfied that 
when the sacrifice of the Mass is going on, something is 
actually being accomplished. The living God has come 
again into their lives. Again the promise has been ful- 
filled for them: “Behold the tabernacle of God is with 
men ... God himself shall be with them and be their 
God.” They feel that it pays to go to Mass, because 
something happens there which matters eternally to 
every one present. This is the unshaken conviction of 
the good Catholic. God, in the form of the living 
Christ, made real again by the mystical words of the 
priest, has come into his life again. Christ has been 
offered once more for him, and once more his life has » 
been offered as a sacrifice to God. 
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It all seems intensely real because it is so dramatic. 
It is not mere words, but constant action. “The Word 
was made flesh,” and the bread is made flesh, and the 
worshipers behold His glory, tabernacled among them. 
Deeper than any appeal to their thinking is this dra- 
matic appeal of the pageant of the eternal sacrifice, 
offered once more for those present. They sense the 
power of it. They think they see the verity of it. At 
least they feel the reality of it. And after the priestly 
words of absolution, they go home with a deep peace 
in their hearts, feeling sure they have been cleansed 
from sin by coming into the holy Presence, and that a 
new strength has been born in their lives from God. 
Thus Catholic worship has a strong objective reality, a 
teality which goes back to faith in the living presence 
of Christ in the wafer of the Eucharist. 

To be sure this central faith is supported by a won- 
derfully skillful and efficient technic. Their system of 
rosaty prayers, private devotions at the stations of the 
cross, saints’ days and festivals of the church year, and 
the confessional and penance, offers a practical technic 
which enlists the definite activity of the faithful Catholic 
and helps to keep him loyal. It furnishes a definite pro- 
gram of religious activity, of pious routine for habit- 
' forming. The Protestant often does not know whether 
to call himself a Christian or not, his religious activity 
is so meager; but the Catholic is never in doubt. 


CHAPTER VI 
Pious FUTILITY IN WORSHIP 


IF the efficiency experts should extend their scientific 
motion study to the realm of religion, they would prob- 
ably find more wasted motions there than in any other 
field of human activity. Kemal, the revolutionary dic- 
tator of Modern Turkey, who accomplished in two 
years a half-millennium of social evolution, did well to 
suppress the whirling dervishes. These explosive monks 
of Islam would waste a month’s nervous energy in a 
few minutes’ demonstration of divine afflatus, but make 
no more progress than a top. It was difficult to see that 
anything was accomplished except deadly weariness for 
the dervish and amazement for the spectators over what 
the abused human system can endure. If the embar- 
rassing questions, Why? Wherefore? What is the use? 
should challenge all the pious motions and activities of 
all the cults in this worshiping world, there would be a 
vast amount of puzzlement for a moment. Then the 


_. motions would very likely go on as before! 


But not always. One of the writer’s most interesting 
students in recent years came from Japan, where his 
preparation for the ministry began in a Buddhist monas- 
tery. He had been dedicated as a child to the Buddhist 
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priesthood by his devout parents. Naturally this faith- 
ful son of old Nippon was anxious to fulfill his father’s 
hopes, and did his best to do so. He was an apt student 
of Buddha, but not an unquestioning one. His doubts 
came to a climax when his superiors put his devotion 
to the test of a month’s fasting. He suffered terribly the 
first week, but thereafter grew weaker and “didn’t care.” 
Meanwhile the whole affair seemed so utterly futile to 
him, he kept raising the question, “What is the use?” 
He was doing no one any possible good by his suffer- 
ings. The fast was making him no better morally, while 
wrecking his body. Nor was it rewarded by any mystical 
experience of spiritual exaltation. It was just a total 
loss. So on the sixteenth day he did the sensible thing, 
stopped fasting, came back to normal living again, and 
very shortly gave up the religion of his fathers. He 
attended a Christian college and found religious satis- 
faction in the religion of Jesus, ultimately becoming a 
successful Christian minister. 

The classic illustration of futility in religion is the 
time-honored prayer wheel. Granted its major premise, 
_ it was an ingenious contrivance. If the constant repeti- 
tion of words of adoration was pleasing to the great 
and jealous Shiva, and his wrath could be averted and 
his favor won in this way, why not make a sure thing 
of it and keep the prayers going all the time? So the 
adorations and petitions were written on the wheel and 
were whirled by the wind. True, the wind sometimes 
grew weary in well-doing. That was the only fly in the 
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ointment. But perhaps the complacent worshiper did 
not stay long enough to see. He was off at his farming 
or his trading, his traveling, drinking, playing; while 
his praying was done for him in a most economical 
way. 

(To a person accustomed to simple directness in wor- 
ship, many motions in elaborate liturgical services seem 
as meaningless and futile as the prayer wheel. In some 
setvice books, the rubrics prescribing what the priest at 
this juncture shall do, the genuflexions, crossings and 
other motions he shall make, occupy about as much 
space and attention as the ritual words he shall say or 
sing. The seriousness of the problem of orienting one’s 
ptayers with the compass disturbs many millions; as if 
a prayer aimed S.S.W. by S. would be utterly wasted 
if Mecca happened to be S.W.! Equally futile are the 
worries over vestments. A certain Puritan church dis- 
cussed for a month whether to allow their minister to 
wear a perfectly harmless pulpit gown, not a surplice, 
but the simple Geneva gown of the Reformers. And 
this was only sixteen years ago. In many a church, if a 
deacon should wear his stole over both shoulders in- 
stead of one, it would be regarded as rank presumption; 
and if a priest should leave off his stole entirely it might 
vitiate the value of the entire service! 

Such overemphasis on purely physical matters seems 
more pagan than Christian. It is the sort of thing that 
aroused the ire and eloquence of the Prophet Isaiah 
when he broke out against the sleek priests of Jerusalem’ 
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What unto me is the multitude of your sacrifices? 
saith Jehovah: I have had enough of the burnt offer- 
ings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight 
not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 
goats. . . . Bring no more vain oblations; incense 
is an abomination unto me—Put away the evil of 
your doings. Cease to do evil; learn to do well.* 


Thus in many generations has the prophet, demanding 
an ethical and spiritual religion, condemned the futile 
formality of the priest, hopelessly entangled in his petty 
details of ritual. 

There is a Trappist monastery in rural Iowa, some 
thirty miles west of Dubuque, that illustrates in many 
details the apparent futility of a certain type of wor- 
ship. It is a rare institution. There are but two others 
in the United States of America. The vow of silence is 
taken by the initiates, a bitterly cruel requirement. The 
fare served in the bare refectory is as meager as the 
human system can stand. The bunks in the dormitory 
are painfully short, to crucify the flesh in the interest 
of piety. Every morning the night’s rest is broken at 
two-thirty o’clock to call all the Brothers to early Mass 
in the bare and gloomy chapel. No wonder it is impos- 
sible to keep up the numbers in this rigorously disci- 
plined brotherhood. At our visit four years ago there 
were only twenty-eight left and most of these had come 
from Ireland. Some visitors might say that in all 
Protestantism no such demonstration can be found of. 


1 Isaiah i. 11. 
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religious sacrifice and personal devotion. Others might 
say: But of what possible use is the sacrifice? It is per- 
fectly futile. The theory is that the prayers and Masses 
of these poor Trappists create in the treasury of heaven 
a\sutplus of good works on which other Christians can 
draw for their forgiveness and salvation. 

From the Protestant viewpoint it has always seemed 
rather futile to use a dead language, like Hebrew or 
Latin, in public services of worship. What is the use, if 
the worshipers cannot understand it? If any language 
should be regarded as especially holy to the Christian, 
Greek, the original language of the Christian Scriptures, 
should have the prior claim. How can the language of 
Pontius Pilate and Neto be more holy than the Ian- 
guage of St. Paul and possibly Jesus? 

However, the Roman Church, with many centuries 
of uninterrupted use of ancient Latin, has an historic 
tradition deeply rooted in the affections of the Catholic 
world, even if it makes little appeal to their intelligence. 
It fits appropriately into their theory of public worship 
to use a dead language in their liturgy, for the sacrifice 
of the Mass is purely objective. That is, it is offered 
solely to Almighty God, not to finite, sinful man. 
Theoretically it does not matter in the least whether the ° 
congregation understand it or even hear it. It is not 
instruction, it is merely sacrifice, offered for the glory of 
God. Seldom does the priest turn toward the congrte- 
gation during Catholic worship. He faces the altar and 
addresses God, presenting to God the prayers, the sins, 
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the thanksgivings, and the offerings of all the worship- 
ers in the spirit of the ancient sacrifice. 

Whether it is supposed that God understands Latin 
better than English or German hardly enters into the 
problem. Latin is simply the traditional, authoritative 
language of the Roman Church. It is the classical lan- 
guage of Italy; its enthronement in the church reflects 
the dominance of Italian influence, in a church which, 
‘though nominally Catholic, has always been dominated 
by Italian cardinals. 

At the beginning of the Protestant Reformation in 
England, one of the first changes made was the sub- 
stitution of English for Latin in the Mass. It was a 
welcome change. Doubtless the common people every- 
where in the Catholic world would be glad to use their 
mother tongue in worship instead of the dead language, 
and some time this change may come. It might seem 
rash to prophesy it, had not the change already begun. 
Latin will doubtless be used in the celebration of the 
Mass for many years to come; but English is being used 
more and more in the rest of the service, and the time > 
given to the Mass is being considerably curtailed. High 
Mass is still elaborate and lengthy; but Low Mass has 
been reduced by American priests to twenty-five minutes 
or less. This simplifies the church attendance problem. 
Many men will attend a half-hour service who would 
rebel against an hour and a half or two hours. 

It is surprising and encouraging to see the degree to 
which English is now being used in Catholic services. 
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Sermons in English are now very common even at Low 
Mass, and are growing in length. Readings from the 
Douay version of the English Bible are now not un- 
common, and since Leo XIII authorized the use of re- 
sponsive ptayers in English, the custom has grown rap- 
idly in favor. Between the two sections of the Mass, 
requests are received for prayers for the dead, and here 
again English is used in responsive prayers which mean 
much to devout worshipers. Many notices and an- 
nouncements are also given in English; so that alto- 
gether it often happens that the living language is about 
as much used as the Latin, adding greatly to the interest 
of the worshipers. Catholic leaders are too wise not to 
know that a still further increase in the use of the ver- 
nacular will make the services more popular still. This 
is coming with the increasing use of congregational 
hymns, especially at the children’s Masses. Even so 
stalwart a churchman as Cardinal O’Connell of Boston 
has written a hymnal entitled “The Holy Cross,” for 
the use of children in connection with the Mass. He 
wrote both words and music, and the words are English! 

The trend toward the use of English is less marked 
in the Greek Catholic and other Eastern Orthodox 
churches in America, for their history here is brief and 
their priests and people are less familiar with our lan- 
_ guage, but they are already beginning to use English 
in church for the sake of their young people. The same 
is true of the Assyrian Church, the archbishop of which 
has foresight enough to see that he must use English 
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to hold his young folks, and is already planning for the 
translation of the Assyrian ritual into the English lan- 
guage. The language of Shakespeare is making remark- 
able conquests these days in the world of commerce and 
politics, indicating the rapid spread of Anglo-Saxon 
culture and commerce; but perhaps its most significant 
triumph is its gradual overcoming of the religious con- 
servatism of the ancient Christian communions. 

*The significant thing about this trend in the ancient 
eucharistic churches is the fact that it is really a trend in 
the direction of more subjective worship. That is, wor- 
ship the purpose of which is to change the attitudes, 
ideals and habits of the worshiper instead of chiefly to 
glorify God. If Protestant worship is too exclusively 
» subjective, the Roman worship has always been too 
objective. Each needs to discover something of the — 
* value of the other’s strength. The formal worship of 
Roman Catholics will have greater ethical and social 
results, as they gradually rid themselves of the incubus 
of the dead language, which, whatever its imagined 
benefits may be, is certainly an insulator of ideas, block- 
ing the way of spiritual influence from priest to people. 
A church can hardly be a teaching church unless it uses 
the language of the people. Worship in the living lan- 
guage of one’s mother tongue is one of the most néces- 
sary pathways of the Holy Spirit. 

There is also an apparent futility, from the Protestant 
viewpoint, in many motions in elaborate cults that con- 
tribute something to the pious ensemble, though sep- 
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arately they are meaningless even to the worshiper. 
Emile Durkheim, one of the keenest observers of such 
data, warns us against the idea 


that each gesture has a precise object and definite pur- 
pose for its existence. There are some which serve 
nothing; they merely answer the need felt by wor- 
shipers for action, motion, gesticulation. They are to 
be seen jumping, whirling, dancing, crying and sing- 
ing, though it may not always be possible to give a 
meaning to all these actions.’ 


It is all a part of the pageantry in which the religious 
impulse, closely akin to the play impulse, craves expres- 
sion. Both are highly spontaneous impulses for self- 
expression. Both, as Pratt suggests, enjoy a certain free- 
dom from the restraints of the humdrum actual, and 
seek “a joyful liberty to dwell in the realm of the 
imagination, and a consequent reaction which expresses 
itself in forms that delight the sense and which are ends 
in themselves.” * Unquestionably many of the pious 
motions in some cults are purely ends in themselves. 
They have no issue, no moral or social values. It is a 
grave question whether they really contribute anything 
even to the effectiveness of the worship, of the mechan- 
ics of which they form a part. And the question is quite 
in point. What justification is there for any worship 
_ which is purely an end in itself? Is it not on a par 

* Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Mac- 
millan). Quoted by permission of publishers, 


* James B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness (Macmillan), p. 278. 
Quoted by permission of publishers. 
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with any other nonfunctional sensation? Does it not 
involve the danger of serving as a substitute for ethical 
conduct? And is not this exactly the age-long conten- 
tion of the Prophet against the Priest? “Away with 
futile pious motions” has always been the chief burden 
of the prophet’s message. 

The acme of futility in worship we discover when a 
person lays down his life needlessly for a plain super- 
stition. A striking instance is reported in the morning 
paper as happening at Hayling Island, off the coast of 
England near Portsmouth, in connection with the burn- 
ing of the Convent of Saint Patrick. It seems that the 
Sisters had been caring for some sixty ailing children 
from the London slums—the finest possible use for a 
convent by the sea. The fire occurred in the night but 
every one of the children was rescued, thanks to the 
masterly direction of Sister Celestine, the acting Mother 
Superior, a warm-hearted Irish woman extremely 
devoted to children. 

After all her night-clothed wards had been accounted 
for on the lawn before the blazing building, and the 
entire sisterhood as well, a direful thought occurred to 
Sister Celestine, “I must go back. The body of our 
blessed Lord cannot be given to the flames. I must res- 
cue the Sacred Host!’ So back she rushed into the wall 
of flame, to snatch the consecrated wafers from the 
high altar. It was a mercifully sudden death, for she 
must have inhaled the flames. They found her charred 
body only a few feet from the entrance. The bitter irony ’ 
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of it all was the fact that some of the firemen, entering 


by a safer door, succeeded in rescuing the sacrament 


unharmed. What an utterly futile sacrifice! 

Yet it does not become complacent Protestants to 
overlook the futility which is all too common in their 
own churches. We shall never be saved by the negative 
virtue of avoiding futile forms and empty ceremonies. 
What of the positive values in our program? Is every 
part of it justified by results? Are there no futile ser- 
mons? Are there no unavailing prayers and prayer 
meetings? Does every item in our social program for 
the month contribute to the glory of God and the 
spiritualizing of the community? Merely to raise these 
questions reminds us that our churches have many sins 
of omission and sins of commission. In recent years 
some churches have made great improvement, however, 
and the following chapter will indicate something of 


the trend. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DEMAND FOR MorE WoORSHIPFUL WORSHIP 


We may as well put it plainly. There is a demand 
to-day for real worship, worship that is not a mere 
reverent politeness in the family pew. Too often our 
worship is only the perfunctory honoring of ancestral 
rites by dragging one’s self to church, not with any 
expectation of finding God or any honest intention of 
worshiping God there, but of maintaining family tradi- 
tions and respectability. 

It is spiritually depressing to attend an average Protes- 
» tant service of worship and find it chiefly a social meet- 
ing. It is still more distressing to lead such a service 
and be expected to do most of the worshiping. The 
minister is expected to bow reverently as he enters the 
pulpit and offer silent prayer for the divine guidance 
and blessing of the service. But how many of his fel- 
low worshipers do this as they enter their pews? In 
- many churches rarely one. The majority give every 
evidence that they have come to look and listen rather 


than to worship or to pray. With the restrained emo- — 


tion of the sons of the Puritans they conceal whatever 
religious feelings they are conscious of as they enter the 
50. 
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house of God. The leader of the service is fortunate if 
the people show enough religious decorum even to re- 
strain their social cravings and refrain from distracting 
whispering. As notable a preacher as Doctor Raymond 
Calkins of Cambridge states his conviction that our 
overemphasis on preaching has gone so far, it has de- 
veloped a purely intellectual motive for church attend- 
ance; and adds, “I think it may well be asked whether 
the majority of Protestants to-day really go to church 
in order to worship God.” 

Many are beginning to realize that there is a serious 
weakness in this situation. It is not that we have such _ 
an inordinate love for preaching; but probably because 
so many of us have a waning appreciation of worship. 
Is it possible that beneath this waning of true worship 
in Protestant history there has been a lessening sense 
of God and the need of God which is the very impulse 
to worship? Do our comfortably prosperous, compla- 
cent congregations come to church with a real concern 
for God, an anxiety to find him in the sanctuary and to 
renew their strength at his altar? All too often they 
come merely to hear music and preaching. 

For a generation the social gospel has been making 
great gains. It has stressed the practical side of religion, 
the ethical emphasis in the teachings of Jesus. It has 
_ revealed the wonderful brotherliness involved in the 
_ great movement he calls the Kingdom of Heaven; and 
_ has taught us that this kingdom of God’s goodwill can 
_ never come until the world has learned to be brotherly, 
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to dwell together and work together in peace and 
brotherhood. This social redemption by the spirit of the 
Nazarene carpenter is far from complete and is tre- 
mendously needed; but meanwhile many churches have 
become one-sided in their functioning, because of this 
, social emphasis, and are in danger of losing the spiritual 
motivation of it all. Unless we have a revival of wor- 
ship our new gains in social religion are likely to lose 
contact with the religion of the Spirit. 
Doctor Coffin puts the situation most clearly: 


We have been busily humanizing religion; our 
churches have become friendly societies, active in 
various useful ministries. In their buildings they 
have been much concerned with kitchens and facili- 
ties for suppers, with a hospitable vestibule where 
much handshaking and conversation occur before and 
after service, with all manner of social accessories. 
And these have been justified. But the process of 
humanizing religion has gone too far; it has ended 
in a godless Christianity. Roman Catholic modernism 
and extreme Protestant liberalism have both run off 
into a humanism where God has ceased to exist. He 
is only a personification for man’s evolving ideal, 
“man’s giant shadow hailed divine.” * 


Very fortunately the last century saw the rescue of the 
church from a cold formalism by the rediscovery of the 
neglected truth of the divine immanence. Science had 


* Article by Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin in The Methodist Quarterly 
Review, July, 1929, p. 370. 
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found marvelous resident forces in nature and life: and 
liberal Protestantism identified these invisible natural 
forces as the powerful presence of the living God, 
dwelling at the heart of life. No longer an absentee 
God, our heavenly Father was found to be the soul of 
life, and we rejoiced with the writer of the Apocalypse, 
“Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and he 
shall dwell with them, and they shall be his peoples, 
and God himself shall be with them and be their God.” 
But has not the very familiarity of this doctrine of the 
immanence weakened our sense of God’s majesty and . 
repressed our impulse to worship? Even in our public 
ptayers we have become too chummy with God, too 
casual in our relations with him, forgetting that wor- 
ship is not merely comradeship but adoration of the In- 
finite. In our desire to maintain spiritual companion- 
ship with the spirit of Jesus Christ, we have cheapened 
our relationship with God. The danger is not in hu- 
_ manizing Christ but in demeaning God by our belit- - 
tling humanism. 

__ There can be no doubt about it, a humanistic age 
~ may exalt man, but it certainly belittles God. Thinking 
loosely of God in terms merely of his immanence makes 
it easy for many to drift into practical pantheism. Add « 
| humanism to this pantheistic mood, and what is there 
__ left of the divine personality? It has been the glory of 
Protestantism that it made its adherents think for them- 
| selves. Has it come to pass that our Protestant freedom 
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to think has degenerated into license to adopt without 
reflection the superficial thinking of philosophical radi- 
cals who have led some of us quite outside the pale of 
theism altogether? 

The Fundamentalists were on the wrong trail when 
they persecuted Christian evolutionists as dangerous 
heretics and tried to regulate the teaching of biology by 
statute law! The most serious doubts of our day do not 
come that way, not from the laboratories of the natural 
scientists. It is a striking fact that the outstanding 
physicists and biologists are men of faith. The mechan- 
ists among our psychologists, sociologists, and philoso- 
’ phers are far more destructive to the modern man’s 
faith than natural scientists. And it is idle to deny that 
the popularizing of their quasi social science, in super- 
ficial best sellers, has been undermining the personal 
faith of shoals of Protestant adherents, many of whom 
are church-goers. 

It is all too true that the cooling-off process in many 
a decorous congregation that ostensibly gathers for the 
worship of God is caused by a quenching of the altar 
fires. The altar fires have died out for lack of reality 
back of the altar. The hymn-singing of the doubtful 
lacks the ring of sincerity one hears in the triumph songs 
of the faithful. When the worship of the personal God 
has degenerated into the cold contemplation of a mere 
philosophical abstraction, or a personification of a social 
ideal, or a projection against the clouds of a giant 
shadow of man’s own finiteness, how can we expect a 
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triumphant church with redemptive power and trans- 
forming, transfiguring spiritual energy in its services of 
divine worship? 

Few will venture to deny the essential accuracy of 
the above description. Only faithless pessimists, how- 
ever, will see in it the ultimate decay of Protestant 
Christianity. Conformists declare it the logical debacle, 
the inevitable outcome of the Reformation. Men of 
faith face the crisis with a variety of constructive sug- 
gestions. We are told we must have more prophetic 
preaching, more spiritual revivals, more effective reli- 
gious education, more thorough pastoral shepherding, 
more energetic volunteer service by laymen, all of which 
is true. But a sixth suggestion is more vital still. We 
must have more creative experience in genuine wor- 
ship. Unless the free churches develop a more convinc- ~ 
ing, more compelling and more satisfying worship, » 
Protestantism is doomed. 

Perhaps there needs to be some clarifying of the situ- 
ation by redefinition and a frank realignment. A bit of 
honest orientation would not come amiss and then a 
brave facing of facts. It is a strange situation when 
some drifters think they are still worshiping after they 
have eliminated God by their mechanistic naturalism, 
and still engaging in prayer when they are merely in- 
dulging in autosuggestion and subjective stocktaking. 
Would it not be rather more honest, if one had given 
up the divine personality altogether, to call such spirit- 
ual exercises ‘‘meditation” instead of “worship,” and 
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“ethical readjustment,” perhaps, instead of “‘prayer’’? 
The problem of effective and adequate worship would 
be considerably simplified if the field should be left to 
those who honestly believe in the personal, or better, 
the superpersonal God, or are sincerely groping their 
way toward him. Yet, after all, the trouble with many 
of us religiously is the radical blunder of trying to inter- 
pret religion in purely intellectual terms, devoid of the 
deeper emotional experience in the realm of values; for 
it is the religious feelings that give assurance and the 
sense of reality to faith. 

Although the drift toward empty intellectualism in 
some churches is still strong, the pendulum has begun 
to swing in the other direction in the church at large. 
There is unquestionably a movement, in most of the 
great branches of the Protestant church, toward the 
exalting of worship as the great central act of religion. 
This revival of the primacy of worship is demonstrated 
by a notable improvement in church architecture, such 
significant details as the increasing popularity of the 
chancel plan instead of the central pulpit; by greater 
participation of the congregation in more democratic 
worship, sharing the prayers and responses in a more 
orderly service; by greater dignity and nobility in the 
musical programs; all encouraged by new books on 
worship by nearly all publishers and promoted by com- 
missions on worship and the devotional life in the lead- 
ing denominations. For nearly a decade this strong 
trend has become increasingly noteworthy. It is now — 
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assuming the proportions of a peaceful revolution 
which must ultimately produce a notable transforma- 
tion, particularly in urban Protestantism. 

A few years ago every new church building had to 
have its gymnasium and social equipment; now the 
church gymnasium is conspicuous for its absence, 
though the parish house may contain a free-play of 
game room. For two generations church architecture 
violated the esthetic and the spiritual in the interest of 
the practical by constructing so-called “Akron plan” 
buildings with the pulpit jammed into the corner, seats 
tadiating theaterwise, and a Sunday school prison at the 
side, its classroom cells around the apse supposedly 
insuring both “togetherness and separateness” but in 
reality neither. 

Thanks to rising standards of taste, returning sanity 
and an awakening sense of the primacy of worship at 
the heart of religion, such structures are no longer 
building. In all our cities since the World War many 
noteworthy churches have been built and are still build- 
ing, which recall the simpler, and more chaste and wor- 
shipful architectural ideals of the more remote past, 
particularly of the Gothic type and our own simple 
Colonial. The ancient basilica form, with straight lines, 
a greater height suggestive of aspiration, greater length, 
and a deeper chancel suggesting mystery and venera- 
tion, is replacing the nondescript theatrical affair of 
yesterday. The tawdry decorations, geometrical and 
biblical stencilings, gaudy carpets and stained-glass 
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atrocities in the windows have given place to Christian 
symbolism of historic significance, and more restrained 
and beautiful art-windows, or clear glass in the 
Colonial; altars or the cross-crowned Communion table 
at the focal point in place of meaningless organ pipes, 
symbolizing only sound; and a minimum of details 
which formerly detracted from worship and offended 
good taste. Whatever might be said in criticism of the 
expense involved, we are in the midst of a cathedral- 
* building epoch; and the noble structures at Princeton 
and Chicago universities and the heights of Washing- 
ton and Manhattan are only types of a lengthening and 
glorious list. At last American architecture is building 
-worthily for the glory of God and its magnificent re- 
sults are stimulating men to a nobler and more creative 
experience of wotship. 

Parallel with this architectural revival of the beauti- 
ful and worshipful in contemporaneous church building 
is a consistent and thorough study of the whole subject 
of worship by scholars and church leaders in all com- 
munions. It is quite independent of the increasing use 
of symbolism and complicated liturgy by the Roman 
Church and the Anglo-Catholic wing of the Episcopal 
Church, for it is not necessarily sacramentarian at all. 
It is an attempt to get back to the sources of religious 
life and spiritual power in the realm of legitimate ap- 
peal to the deeper human feelings, sentiments, loyalties 
and exalted devotions which can only be reached by the 
finer moods of esthetic and refined worship. It is a 
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determination to furnish the great movement of social 
Christianity with adequate motivation and power. De- 
nominational commissions have held hearings in all 
parts of the country to gather experience and construc- 
tive suggestions from every quarter. Ancient liturgies 
have been drawn upon to yield the finest expressions of 
perennial human hungers and aspirations; and modern 
life has been sympathetically translated into the lan- 
guage of the spirit in a dignified and uplifting new ritual 
of social religion. The prejudice against carefully pre- 
pared prayers is passing, for a better taste is rejecting » 
the “unpunctuated garrulity,” the unconscious insults 
to the Deity, of many extempore pulpit prayers with 
their insufferable familiarities and inane pious repeti- 
tions. It is inevitable that with rising levels of culture 
a higher esthetic standard should come, and with this, 
naturally, a demand for a more orderly as well as more 
beautiful service of worship. 

The Commissions on Worship, however, are not in- 
terested merely in reforming orders of service, or in 
introducing more adequate expressions of worthy praise 
to God and of the deeper realities of modern religious 
experience. They sought to arouse greater popular in- 
terest in the whole subject; in the necessity for the 
recovery of worship and its primacy in religious life; in 
the essential values of a sane mysticism, and of objec- 
tivity in worship; in the study of the use of silence in 
worship and a better technic in leading public worship; 
in a rational reform of church music both in content and 
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methods; and in the strategic values, for nonepiscopal 
churches, of the historic church year and other discarded 
assets of the ancient church that might well be sal- 
vaged, though very tardily, from the hasty iconoclasm 
of the Reformation. 

Though the scope of their studies is thus seen to be 
remarkably broad, there has been a wise restraint in the 
policy of these commissions. Their plan has usually 
been educational rather than promotional or revolution- 
ary. Service books, prayer books, lectionaries and many 
suggestive programs and pamphlets have been pub- 
lished, but their use has been permissive rather than 
compulsory. The movement is growing naturally rather 
than by the compulsion of authority. It is spreading 
gradually from church to church by the convincing 
method of demonstration, as one congregation after 
another adopts more chaste and lovely architecture, 
with furnishings and equipment in better taste, and 
becomes accustomed to a more orderly, dignified and 
richly meaningful service of worship and more demo- 
cratic participation by all the people. 

Thus worship is becoming, for many a modern 
church, a genuinely creative experience, revealing to 
“sincere worshipers the deeper values of personal com- 
munion with God in the beauty of holiness instead of 
the barren crudeness of a haphazard, unordered, ex- 
tempore service. This widespread movement for better 
worship in our Protestant churches could hardly be out- 
lined without some reference to the increasing literature 
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of the subjects. Though Dean Sperry’s Reality in Wor- 
ship is still perhaps the most suggestive book, suffi- 
ciently popular to be widely useful; one finds the funda- 
mentals of the subject in Hocking’s The Meaning of 
God in Human Experience; Otto's Das Heilige (The 
Holy) ; Heiler’s The Spirit of Worship; and his earlier 
and larger work, Das Gebet (Prayer) ; Professor Rob- 
ert Will’s Le Culte (Worship) ; Percy Dearmer’s The 
Art of Public Worship. These volumes from Harvard, 
Marburg, Strasbourg, and London suggest the breadth 
of the movement in four great countries. 

Von Ogden Vogt’s volumes on Art and Religion and 
Modern W orship introduce us to the problems of wor- 
shipful architecture and music as well as liturgy. 
Wieman’s recent books, Religious Experience and Scien- 
tific Method, The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, and 
Methods of Private Religious Living give us the Ameti- 
can modernistic interpretation, which may well be bal- 
anced by the equally thoughtful Quaker interpretation 
of modern mysticism which one finds in the writings of 


- Rufus Jones, The Inner Life and New Studies in Mys- 


tical Religion. 

Johnston Ross’s lectures on Christian Worship and 
Its Future are challenging and illuminating; and are 
well balanced by the little English book by Scott of 
Cambridge on The Church, Its Worship and Sacra- 
ments. The following contain valuable materials for a 
ticher worship experience: Orchard’s The Tempie 


_ (London); Bishop Temple’s The Kingdom, the Power 
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and the Glory (Manchester) ; Macmillan’s Acts of De- 
votion (New York) ; Hubert Simpson’s Let Us Worship 
God (London) ; Martineau’s Home Prayers (London) ; 
Rankin’s Prayers and Thanksgiving for a Christian 
Year (Boston) ; Sclater’s The Public Worship of God 
(Toronto); Byington’s The Quest for Experience in 
Worship (Boston) ; Lockhart’s The Ministry of Wor- 
ship (St. Louis) ; Parker’s The Practice and Experience 
of Christian Worship (Nashville) ; Odgers’ and Schutz’ 
The Technique of Public Worship (New York). 

The breadth of this movement denominationally is 
indicated somewhat by the fact that the above list of 
authors includes members of the English Congrega- 
tional and American Congregational, Anglican, Uni- 
tarian (both British and American), Quaker, Lutheran, 
Reformed, Disciple, Methodist Episcopal, North and 
South, and Presbyterian churches, and it would be a 
simple matter to extend the list from even wider sources. 
The demand for more worshipful worship has devel- 
oped a current movement which is nearly as wide as 
Protestantism. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE CAsE For AND AGAINST RITUAL 


THE simple worship service of the Orthodox Friends, 
the old-fashioned Quaker meeting, is a total avoidance 
of forms of worship. When the leader takes his seat 
on the long bench facing the congregation and silently 
waits for the Spirit to move him and his brethren, no 
one knows what will happen or in what order. The 
theory is that all liturgy, symbolism, sacraments, and 
ceremonial cramp and imprison the Spirit of God. 

At the other extreme is the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Its liturgy fills twelve large service books, selec- 
tions from which, after many omissions and much 
abridgment, fill a volume by Isabel Hapgood compris- 
_ ing over six hundred octavo pages. Which “orthodox 
church” has the right of it, the Russians or the Quakers? 

The most elaborate Roman Catholic worship is nat- 
urally at St. Peter’s at Rome at Pontifical High Mass, 
though the worship of the Eastern churches is still 
more complicated. But one can find no more interesting 
example of the use of liturgy than during Holy Week 
in Tuscany, in Florence and vicinity. Various churches 
seem to vie with each other in celebrating ancient cus- 
toms peculiar to each, all highly dramatic in character. 
3 63 ; 
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The Easter morning services are similar in all, but most 
elaborate in the cathedral. We have never witnessed a 
more majestic service, even in St. Peter’s itself, than the 
festival High Mass, Easter morning in the great 
Duomo, a building nearly six hyndred feet in length, 
dating back in somber medieval ‘grandeur to the year 
1296. 

Even Protestants could not fail to appreciate the 
worthy motive back of that most dignified service, with 
all its resplendent setting and magnificence of altar, 
vestments, liturgy, and music. It was the acme of the 
human attempt to offer acceptable worship to the Eter- 
nal God, the King of Heaven, in a manner worthy of 
His infinite majesty, power, wisdom and love. In par- 
ticular it was the endeavor to honor, with the unique 
distinction it deserves, that most significant event in 
history, the resurrection of Christ from the dead. In 
offering this great sacrifice of praise to the living God 
and the risen Christ, they drew upon all the historic 
devices and riches of the ancient Church, supported 
by the alluring resources of all the representative arts, 
the appeal of the beautiful in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, oratory, and the drama. 

Obviously this stupendous worship spectacle was not 
only a more colorful, but a more dignified, more mag- 
nificent and many-sided service of worship than what _ 
was going on that day and hour in the little Disciple _ 
Church at Windham Center, whose only equipment was _ 
a baptistry, a parlor organ, and an ungainly pulpit, — 
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_ while the pastor preached in a business suit! But who 
_is wise enough to say with authority which service 
was more pleasing to God, whatever the effect on 
men? - 

It was perfectly evident that the aim of the service 
in the great Duomo was not to produce an effect on 
men. The very suggestion would have been belittling, 
self-conscious, and rather shocking to the celebrants. 
Whatever the effect on men, if any; or even if there 
had been no lay congregation at all under the roof, that 
imposing offering of worship to Almighty God would 
have been deemed infinitely worth while in itself, and 
completely justified, for it was offered not to men but 
to God. It was objective not subjective worship. That 
was perfectly obvious. 

The worship spectacle was of course going on in the 
part of the church called the choir, a great octagonal 
space under Brunelleschi’s magnificent dome, three 
hundred feet above. The choir was effectively screened 

_ from the common folks in the nave by a nine-foot 
_ screen, the upper third being of glass. Within the 
sacred enclosure were scores of priests, under the Car- 
dinal-Archbishop’s lead, conducting the service with 
devout concentration, completely oblivious to any wor- 
shipers of lower celestial status who might be out in 
the spacious nave. There were some thousands of us 
there, but the priests could not have seen us had they 
looked. Nor could we see the priests and their elab- 
orate operations, except the curious few, doubtless all 
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prying Americans, who stood on chairs rented at 
sessanta centessimi for the privilege. 

Contrasted with the semidarkness of the nave, the 
choir was dazzling with the light of countless great 
candles and the glitter of much gold and brass. On 
this supreme festival of the church year, the most price- 
Jess and beautiful vestments and vessels the cathedral 
contained were brought forth to dignify the service. 
The white and gold and purple robes were most got- 
geous. The thunderous chanting and intoning of the 
vast company of priests gave unwonted authority to the 
liturgy, like raising the Athanasian Creed to the nth 
power of dogmatic insistence. It had all the emphasis 
of a thunderstorm in the midst of grand opera; though 
we could understand both these demonstrations of 
power better than what the holy celebrants were doing. 
The elaborate liturgical performances, stately proces- 
sionals, genuflexions, and other symbolic actions were 
meaningful to them but mostly meaningless to us. In 
fact much of it seemed rather futile and inconsequen- 
tial, especially the frequent removal of the Archbishop's 
mitre, which occurred at least seven times while we 
were observing, requiring a special acolyte to care for 
it. Our curiosity could discover no spiritual purpose 
here, except possibly to relieve the wearer of its pon- 
derous and oppressive dignity. 

Meanwhile a choir of some thirty-five male voices, in 
an exceptionally high choir-loft at the side, was making 


effective contribution to the service. Perfect boy 
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soprano, superb Italian tenor and basso alternated im- 
pressively with the stentorian intoning of the army of 
priests below, and were fully appreciated by the misic- 
loving people in the nave. Altogether it was a strangely 
affecting and imposing performance; though how much 
of the effect was really spiritual was difficult to estimate. 
It was the last word in the artistry of reverence, in the 
beautiful technic of solemn liturgy. It made a powerful 
dramatic appeal as a gorgeous spectacle of symbolic 
action. It was highly esthetic, adorned by the beautify- 
ing touch of generations of art-worshiping people. It 
was profoundly stirring as it plumbed the depths of 
human feelings capable of any response to the appeal 
to elemental, inarticulate awe and reverential wonder. 
But its appeal was almost wholly sensuous, rather 
than intellectual or volitional. It piqued our curiosity 
and kept us guessing rather than reverently thinking. 
It may have contributed to the conscience of some wor- 
shipers, but not to ours. Just what ethical effect on con- 
duct and character it might possibly exert was hard to 
estimate; but it doubtless furnished inhibitions and pos- 
sibly some motivating power which led to better living. 
Very likely it furnished the emotional background for 
later instructions by the priests; but as it stood, it surely 
‘was not a teaching service. Its appeal, as in all exclu- 
sively liturgical services, was very largely to the senses. 
No one can discuss the case for and against liturgy 
without some degree of bias. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of ideas and opinions. It is chiefly a matter of 
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feeling and involves the realm of the prejudices which 


are so hard to eradicate that they unconsciously survive 


even in liberal minds. Those of us whose heritage is 
nonliturgical are too apt to assume that dependence 
upon liturgy is a mark of a childish or adolescent peo- 
ple, and that freedom from forms indicates the superior 
intelligence which enjoys an intellectual service. No 
such cultural distinction can be drawn, however, for 
although the most ignorant do require the excessive 
symbolism of idolatry, and the very ignorant much sen- 
suous liturgical worship, it is also true that highly cul- 
tivated people are most apt to react against the crudities 
of extempore prayers and crave the orderliness and 
artistic refinement of ritual. 

The elaborate ornateness of the Greek Catholic and 
Roman Catholic worship is largely, to be sure, an ap- 
peal to the senses, all the senses, instead of to thinking 
minds; and is, therefore, more likely to satisfy the reli- 
gious cravings of worshipers who live on the level of 
sensations, rather than ethical or social thinking. But 
we must offset this by the fact that the ‘Holy Rollers,” 
among our mountain whites, and their negro neighbors 
in the valleys, are both highly sensational and emo- 
tional in their worship, with a minimum of liturgy. We 
must fairly agree that neither the use nor the avoidance 
of ritual saves a church from the dangers of sensation- 
alism or riotous feelings. 

Furthermore, the nonconformist cannot honestly 
. claim that he is free from the slavery to forms, for we 
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all have our forms of worship, even the Quaker who 
has turned silence into a sacrament. No free worshiper_ 
can complacently deny that he uses ritual. Listen a few 
times and you find he has unconsciously built up his 
own ritual by sheer force of habit. His vocabulary and 
his experience are both limited, hence his prayers must 
be much alike. He inevitably repeats himself, very 
closely, in fact, if his memory is good. If he omits a 
familiar petition that his congregation finds helpful, 
they not only notice it but miss it. 

Doctor Ross cites an instance in the ministry of the 
beloved John Watson in Liverpool: 


Though ministering to a nonliturgical church, he 
found in practice that his people demanded that his 
intercessory prayer, which he had built up with very 
great care, be used Sunday after Sunday without 
change, and that, not because they were liturgically 
inclined, but because they dreaded lest petitions which 
had specially stirred their responsive feeling should 
be omitted. One such petition was for the insane, 
for those who (to quote the words of the prayer) 
had “‘lost the kindly light of reason.” I have heard 
from the lips of Doctor Watson himself, and from 
the lips of his people, of the almost jealous tenacity 
with which his fellow worshipers held on to this 
petition, and of the disappointment they felt when 
any minister occupying that pulpit left it out.’ 


, We can be sure, then, that evangelical churches all 


7G. A. Johnston Ross, Christian Worship and Its Future (Abing- 
don Press). Quoted by permission of publishers. 
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have their own rituals, though usually poorer and less 
impressive than those of the liturgical churches that are 
the rich accumulations of centuries of worship experi- 
ence. The question then is not, shall we use a ritual? 


but what sort of a ritual is best adapted to the needs of 


our congregation? There is much uniformity even in 
free worship and much of the slavery to habitual forms 
that stunts spirituality. Doubtless the dependence on 
liturgical forms tends to dwarf the priest’s mental de- 
velopment; and when the sermon is a comparatively 
unimportant feature of the service it discourages orig- 
inality in preaching. The sermon disappears altogether 
if the ethical and intellectual interest in religion gives 
way to a total emphasis on the symbolic and sacramen- 
tarian. Then there is danger of retaining meaningless 
formulas in worship that stultify the worshiper, dis- 
courage his self-expression, and lower his worship to 
the level of superstition and magic. But most of the 
dangers of ritualism may be developed also in non- 
liturgical churches when an intellectually lazy preacher 
gets hopelessly into the rut of a barren, uninspiring 
ritual of his own and does not employ his whole per- 
sonality in ministering to the religious needs of his 
people. 

It is clear, then, that there is no religious principle 
involved in the use or nonuse of ritual, so long as it is 
the sincere expression of the worshiper’s faith and ex- 
perience. Hence we find an astonishing amount of 
liturgy building now in nearly all nonliturgical denomi- 
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nations. Many have come to feel that slovenly extem- 
pore services are an insult to God; so several denomi- 
nations have recently compiled and published their own 
prayer book or setvice book, not to be forced upon their 
congregations, but for voluntary use. And a generation 
of young people is growing up in these churches that 
is accustomed to the use of responsive, antiphonal 
material, accustomed to the reading of carefully pre- 
pared prayers, and to the planning of special worship 
programs with utmost care and devotion. With our 
present rate of progress in this matter of training in 
worship, another decade or two will make this matter 
of the use of ritual no longer a moot question. 

The positive values of an orderly, beautiful form of 
worship are almost self-evident. The impulse for such 
worship goes back to the conviction that we owe to 
God a worthy expression of our grateful devotion, cast) _ 
in forms of dignity, beauty and noble impressiveness, 
such as would be appropriate in any royal court. ‘Im- - 
| ptomptu prayers are sheer presumption. Why give ” 
_ less thought and preparation to our speaking to God 
than our preaching to men? Few ministers can pray 
extempore as effective prayers as they could write or 
compile from the rich sources of Christian experience 
coming down through nineteen centuries. | 

An appropriate ritual, the gradual outgrowth of long 
and loving use, reénforces the religion of a congregation 
that is accustomed to it. It keeps their religious beliefs 
vivid and vital through familiar repetition. It stimu- 
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lates their religious emotions, intensifies their strong 
© sentiments of loyalty, and when sincerely and intelli- 
gently used, has strong motivating effect on conduct 
and character. It has a strong social value in unifying 
the faith, experience, and consecration of whole con- 
gregations. As Professor Pratt says: 


One of the most important ways in which public. 


worship strengthens the faith of the individual is by 
bringing powerfully into his mind the sense of social 
confirmation. It is hard to believe anything which 
everyone else doubts, hard to cherish a feeling which 
every one else ridicules, and hard to resist a feeling 
or a belief which every one else cherishes. 

To a considerable extent the ritual, even if re- 
peated alone would have this power of forcibly sug- 
gesting faith and feeling; for it summons into the 
marginal region of the worshiper’s consciousness the 
sense of a long line of past and venerated genera- 
tions, of whose faith the ritual is a kind of crystal- 
lization. So great is the force of confirmation from 


the authority of the past, that it is unlikely any ritual 


~ 


can ever attain its full effect until it has reached a 
considerable age. And when the voice of the past 
as heard in the ritual becomes the voice of our living 
fellows too, when one hears other worshipers on all 
sides repeating in tones of conviction the doctrines 
which one has always thought one believed, the force 
of social confirmation becomes, at least for the mo- 
ment, too great to be resisted, and faith marches 
triumphant over doubt." 


2 James Bissell Pratt, The Religious Consciousness (Macmillan), p. 


282. 


Quoted by permission of publishets. 
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Our ritual problem, then, in nonliturgical churches” 
is not the question of imitating the pompous magnifi- 
cence of the Easter service in the great Florence cathe- 
dral, or adopting sacerdotalism or any of its sacramen- 
tarian extremes. It is the question of developing from 
the current experience of religion in our congregations 
sincere expressions of greater dignity, beauty, and 
worthiness in our united offering of worship to God, 
drawing upon all the noblest and richest sources of 
devotional literature of the Christian centuries for ade- 
quate forms to voice our grateful praise, our adoration, 
and our aspiration, and to stimulate our loyal consecra- 
tion to the cause of Christ. 


CHAPTER IX 
SALVAGING THE REFORMATION 


OCCASIONALLY a critic of the worship movement calls 
it a trend away from pure Protestantism, in effect a 
betrayal of the Reformation. Rather would the present 
writer characterize it as salvaging the Reformation. In 
more senses than one this is an accurate figure. It is a 
return to the era of the great reformers to salvage some 
of the valuable Christian assets which they disparaged 
and threw away. Furthermore, it is so vital a movement, 
when one cuts beneath its superficial aspects, so pro- 
foundly affecting the spiritual life of the Church, so 
genuinely revitalizing personal experience and bringing 
fresh power into moral and social living, that it is giv- 
ing fresh meaning to religion in the free churches. 
Instead of undermining the results of the Reformation, 
it is saving Protestantism from disintegration and giv- 
ing it unquestionably a new lease of life. 

The scope of this chapter is to consider these two 
important services that the movement is rendering to 
Protestantism as a true rescuer of transcendent values, 
taking first the latter and more fundamental considera- 
tion. We are not at all disposed to picture Protestant- 
ism as on the rocks, in the midst of a violent tempest, 
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in imminent peril of its life! There is tremendous vital- 
ity in these great free churches of ours. They have 
weathered many a storm of both doubt and persecution, 
as well as poverty and exile, and have grown strong 
with the passing centuries. 

There is subtle danger, however, in their very pros- 
perity and complacency. With the increase of wealth, 
general education, and culture, there are tendencies to- 
ward ethical, social, and intellectual substitutes for crea- 
tive religious experience. More than one kirk has be- 
come a debating society, more or less calmly indulging 
in verbal clashes over heresies and orthodoxies. More 
than one church has degenerated into a social club and 
a school for proper conduct. Meanwhile the eternal 
light has grown dim on the altar, and the church of 
God has lost its spiritual primacy and moral leadership. 

In such a situation a peculiar and disconcerting 
trend is all too evidently threatening our future. 
_ Every generation, in spite of continuous additions to 
the Protestant churches, witnesses serious leakages, 
heavy losses from church membership. We are no 
longer a stable people. The typical old American fam- 
_ ily lived from six to eight generations within twenty- 
five miles of the same spot, but the present or last 
_ generation has scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
_ and may be living to-day in five different states, one to 
_ three thousand miles apart. Sheer mobility has weak- 
ened the church’s bond. Absent membership lists have 
slowly, significantly, grown larger every year. American 
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towns and cities are full of former Christians. There 
are few adults in our population but have, at some 
place or other, experimented with religion and tried 
out church fellowship. With half of them, for various 
reasons, the church did not make good. These human 
leakages are the measure of the church’s failure. They 
are lost to the church because its demonstration of reli- 

* gion did not convince them and grip them. Its services 
of worship made too narrow an appeal to them. The 
excessive emphasis on intellectual preaching bores and 
wearies all but the few who take their religion thought- 
fully and prefer it in intellectual terms. 

In a mechanistic age it is inevitable that religious 
doubts should multiply and cause much anxiety among 
Christian believers. The rationalizing process helps 
some of us to resolve our doubts and get rid of them. - 
Active Christian service also helps us to set unimportant 
questionings in true proportion. But for the majority of 
worshipers the relief from such anxieties comes most 
surely by way of a strong, impressive service of wor- 
ship which makes its dramatic appeal to high loyalties, 
supported by deep religious sentiments in the renewal 
of a genuine experience of the presence and power 
of God. 

But if our worship services are disorderly and crudely 
conducted, with little that is beautiful and challenging, 

‘troublesome doubts persist, religious interest wanes, 
church attendance becomes irregular, merely casual; and 
by and by another name is dropped from the church 
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roll. Lacking an impressive, beautiful, convincing, sat- ~— 


isfying worship, Protestantism disintegrates. We have 
experimented with all sorts of substitutes for it in our 
ingenious modern programs. Let us discover, before it 
is too late, that there is no substitute for reality in wor- 
ship. There is little use talking about it, or even preach- 
ing about it; we must have the real thing. If we would 
hold the loyalty of men we must feed the souls of 
men. We must furnish them creative experience in 
worship, by bringing them more effectively into the 
presence of God. 

The emergency suggests a reah appraisal of our 
spiritual heritage. The title of our present chapter indi- 
cates that we have lost, perhaps, something precious 
which we need to recover. A very significant part of 
this problem of “salvaging the Reformation” is to 
improve our technic by going back to Reformation _ 
days and recovering some of the historic possessions of 
the Church that our Puritan iconoclasts short-sightedly 
destroyed and abandoned. Perhaps the first and most 
tangible of these assets is the symbol of the cross. It - 


was the synosure of bitterest Puritan hatred, because 


it symbolized to them all that they had dreaded and 
abhorred in ‘“‘Popery.” 
It was quite typical of the zealous Governor Endicott 


of Massachusetts Bay Colony to cut the cross out of the 


British flag in Boston, because this aboriginal Ku Kluxer 
saw in it the chief symbol of the Romish Church! For 
this quite unintentional insult to the mother country he 
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was officially censured by act of Parliament, June 26, 
1724, though he intended no treason at all, but merely 
obeyed his Puritan conscience. So it was that the New 
England Separatists crowned their beautiful Colonial 
steeples, not with the cross, but with a fish or a rooster, 
quite unecclesiastical reminders of St. Peter. 

Quite foolish it all seems now, even to a son of the 
Puritans with great admiration in his heart for the high 
ideals and the moral grandeur of the Puritan conscience. 
It was a needless sacrifice, as well as a foolish prejudice, 
to lose, these four centuries past, the fine challenging 
symbolism of the cross in the Protestant tradition. The 
cross signifies the noblest and the grandest element in 
the Christian religion, the principle of sacrifice, love's 
highest demonstration, revealed by Christ on Calvary 
and by every act of unselfish self-giving by sacrificial 
Christians in the centuries since. At last we free-church 
‘Christians are claiming the cross as rightly ours. It 
cannot be monopolized longer by high churchmen. It 
is the precious heritage of every follower of the suffer- 
ing Savior. 

To be sure the salvaging of the Reformation did not 
begin with the tardy recovery of the cross and other 
significant symbols of the ancient church. It began with 
the recovery of the joy of Christmas and the glory of 
Easter, or somewhat earlier with the return to the holy 
custom of giving to Christian marriage the almost sactra- 
mental sanction of religion. For generations all three 
of these precious customs had been interrupted by Sep- 
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aratist prejudices for identically the same foolish reason 
that they threw away the cross. They reminded them 
of “the crimson stains of Rome,” and everything Catho- 
lic was abhorrent to them. 

But the joy of little children at the Christmas tree, 
the thrilling beauty of the carols across the snow, verily 
echoing the angel’s song of “peace on earth, goodwill 
toward men,’ and the overflowing generosity of the 
human spirit touched by the message of Jesus proved 
~ too much for our dour Puritanism; and at last, after 
generations of neglect, Christmas came to its own again, 
even in Protestant churches and homes. And likewise 
Easter. The writer can recall church services on Easter 
morning without a single reference to the Resurrection 
in the entire service, and not an Easter hymn or anthem, 
or even the silent eloquence of an Easter lily. But such 
churches are rare to-day. We have salvaged from the 
wreck of foolish iconoclasm the glorious traditions of 
Easter, supreme festival of the Christian year, with its 
comforting message of triumphant faith, its conviction 
of immortality. As we look back to the years that had 
neither Easter nor Christmas—how poor we were 
without them! 

Let us go on thankfully, then, we children of the 
_ Puritans, recovering our lost heritage in the beautiful 
_ pageantry, symbolism, and impressiveness of the religion 
~ of our earlier ancestors, in the days when beauty was not 
sacrificed to truth and goodness by the latter’s jealous 
champions, but was known to be an inseparable part 
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of the divine nature and therefore a rightful handmaid 
of religion. The crude pioneer days are now behind us, 
with their pinching poverty and many hardships. After 
generations of struggle in this new land, our country is 
developing an American culture with higher standards 
of taste, with genuine esthetic ideals, with fine appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in music, in architecture, and all 
the other arts that make for real refinement of human 
life. | 
We must honor the motives of the Puritan in his dis- 
trust of pageantry and the drama, because the theater 
of his day was so hopelessly corrupt. We can under- 
stand his fear of every art because beauty in the degen- 
erate age of Charles II was so entangled in social degra- 
dation and sin. But we have paid a needlessly high 
_ price for these Puritan scruples and prejudices. To-day 
we are discriminating rather than wholesale in our judg- 
ments, and we find that in many glorious ways beauty 
may be restored to her rightful place, even as the con- 
secrated handmaid of religion. 

At least it is patently true that piety is no more holy 
by being unlovely and crude. A setvice of worship does 
not add to its spiritual power by being bare of every 
beautiful aid to worship. The leader of public wor- 


ship, trying to express with his single voice the adora- 


tions, the hopes, the thanksgivings, the deep human 
needs of hundreds of worshipers, does not add to his 
spiritual efficiency by purely extempore praying. Quite 
to the contrary, unless he is both a spiritual genius and 


———— - 
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gifted with rare eloquence. Let us venture to put be- 
hind us the strangely persistent prejudice against care- 
fully written prayers, or even the judicious use of selec- 
tions from the great historic liturgies of the past, 
steeped in the devotion of millions of faithful Christians 


for centuries.{We call ourselves free churches. Surely 


we are free to draw upon the exhaustless treasures of | 


nineteen centuries of Christian experience, expressed in ~— 


the timeless grandeur of exalted music, the inspiring 
and uplifting prayers of the faith, and the glorious 
madonnas and other triumphs of the great masters in 
fresco, canvas and mosaics. 

Protestants should no longer timidly question that 
the religious treasures of the past are ours, to use for 
every possible inspiration, uplift, edification and chal- 
lenge. Long since we recognized this in our hymn 
books with their growing catholicity. With perfect free- 
dom from foolish prejudice we sing the beautiful hymns 
of the universal church. In the same service we sing 
the hymn by the Catholic St. Bernard of Cluny: “Jeru- 
salem the Golden,” and Martin Luthet’s great Reforma- 
tion chorale, “A mighty fortress is our God.” Cardinal 
Newman’s ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light” is just as popular as 
“The Son of God goes forth to war” by Bishop Heber 
who never left the Anglican Church. “Jesus, thou joy 
of loving hearts,” “Lord of all being, throned afar,” 
and “O Master let me walk with Thee” are all sung by 
Baptists and Methodists with equal delight; in spite of 
the fact that the first was written by St. Bernard of 
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Clairvaux, a medieval Catholic, the second by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, a New England Unitarian, and the 
third by Washington Gladden, a Congregationalist. 

Of course it is but a commonplace to find Quakers 
delighting in Wesley’s “Love divine, all love excelling,” 
and Methodists singing with equal satisfaction ‘Dear 
Lord and Father of mankind, forgive our feverish 
ways,” by Whittier the Quaker poet. What is really 
strange is to find that some of the finest of these 
Protestant hymns are being sung now at Low Mass, 
even in English, by Catholic churches in America; while 
ninety-nine per cent of the staunch Protestants who sing 
“Faith of our fathers” so lustily, never stop to think, 
even if they ever knew, that they are praising the 
Catholic faith of its composer! 

If we could only be as broad and sensible in our un- 
prejudiced use of all the other valuable possessions of 
the church universal as we have been in our eclectic and 
catholic use of the great Christian hymns, quite regard- 
less of their source, it would be a wonderful thing for 
Christian progress, and for church union. Whether or 
not we should choose to go so far, in our use of pre- 
Reformation customs and equipment as Dr. Orchard of 
London, is a serious question. Though pastor of a Con- 
gregational church, King’s Weigh-House Chapel, he 
has been using for several years the full Anglo-Catholic 
altar and service, with candles, incense, vestments, and 
the entire paraphernalia. Naturally such a church, being 
entirely free and independent, has the right to use 
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whatever forms it chooses; but few free churches 
would care to go to such extremes in “‘salvaging the 
Reformation.” 

In another important respect, however, there is a 
tapidly growing tendency to adopt the customs of the 
older churches, namely, the free-church use of the 
ancient ecclesiastical year. To the Puritan all Sundays 
looked alike and were treated with equal somberness. 
To the Episcopalian every Sunday of the year is differ- 
ent and has its own special name, opportunity, and 
significance, its prescribed collects and Scripture read- 
ings, and to some extent its own peculiar symbolism 
and message. A special chapter will be devoted to this 
interesting and practical possibility of the use of the 
church year. We merely notice here in passing that 
» more free churches every year are now observing the 
lenten season; and in cities like Cleveland, where an 
effective city federation of churches has succeeded in 
standardizing to a degree the working programs of 
three hundred churches of many Christian faiths, the 
center of it all is the historic and well-tested cycle of 
religious experience which we call the church year. 
Thus in many practical ways our wise and more toler- 
ant Protestantism is finding a new revival of spiritual 
power by salvaging the Reformation. 


CHAPTER X 
ALTAR, PULPIT, AND CHANCEL 


'WITH all his aversion to the theater the Puritan was 
a dramatist in spite of himself. The utter bareness of 
his plain meetinghouse only served to emphasize the 
essential drama enacted there, the Exalting of the Book. 
Always at the focal point of attention was the elevated 
central pulpit, reached by a flight of six to sixteen stairs, 
and on this great pulpit was the supreme object of 
veneration, a massive copy of the Holy Scriptures. Par- 
_ tially concealed behind it sat the minister on a high- 
backed, cushioned pulpit chair, very obviously a High 
Priest of The Book. Preaching was the central func- 
tion of the service; but it was always preaching from 
The Book. Immediately in front, but far below the 
pulpit was the simple Communion table, on a level 
with the people,. symbolic of its utterly democratic 
character. It was strikingly evident, in this extreme out- 
come of the Reformation, that the historic Christian 
altar was completely supplanted by the Bible-crowned 
pulpit; and at least it looked as though the worship of 
the Eucharist was replaced by the worship of The Book. 

Yet there was a rugged grandeur about that simple, 
unconscious drama. It featured no mock heroics, but 
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against the background of an untamed New England 
winter, before the age of anthracite or even of wood 
stoves, with heavy frost on the window-panes, mittens 
on the minister, and an ominous hourglass on the pulpit 
beside the Bible,* it was no comfortable self-indulgence 
to sit through such a meeting. It was prima-facie evi- 
dence of sturdy, dogged faith, a stubborn resolution to 
stick by ideals and a willingness to suffer for religion’s 
sake. To the Puritan, his religion was a Cause, and the 
Bible was at the heart of it. Separatists and exiles be- 
cause the Bible had made them so, they indulged in no 
self-pity, but rejoiced in their liberty to worship as con- 
science commanded, in the priceless, hard-won privilege 
of the open Bible, printed in the mother tongue, and 
relief from the restraining authority of an autocratic 
mother church. We cannot blame them for their over- 
emphasis on the Bible. We can well understand their 
overemphasis on “the preaching of the Word.” But 
we realize now that it was an overemphasis, for to 


‘ listen to God in worship is greater than to hear any 


man preach. The central act, the supreme function, 
even in nonconformist services, is not preaching but 


worship. 
There is not the slightest likelihood that Protestant 


Christians will ever give up the fundamental impor- 
tance of the Bible, reasonably interpreted. Yet for vari- 
ous reasons there is a strong tendency among us to 
restore to its rightful place in the church the symbol of 


1 See Taylor’s painting, “The Winter Service.” 
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worship, either the altar or the Communion table, ac- 
cording to preference. The Bible retains a prominent 
position on the lectern at the right of the chancel and 
the pulpit occupies a higher point at the congregation's 
left. In this chancel arrangement the altar or Commu- 
nion table with its golden cross stands at deep center, 
usually beneath a high oriel window, naturally at the 
focus of attention for the entire congregation. 

It is strange how this simple rearrangement of the 
platform transforms the very atmosphere of the church 
and the character of the building. It is no longer chiefly 
a meetinghouse and auditorium for auditors to listen 
to sermons and readings from the Bible. It has become 
more apparently a sanctuary for the worship of God. 
Though the Bible on the lectern and the preacher in 
‘the pulpit have really a better chance than ever, the 
high light of the worshiper’s interest has passed to the 
altar in deep center. The chancel plan makes for 
greater dignity, mystery, sanctuary, historic continuity, 
and beauty. It eliminates the impertinence of the 
exalted, ubiquitous organ pipes. It reduces the promi- 
nence of the minister and the choir as they occupy incon- 
spicuous side seats, none of them facing the congre- 
gation. 

This focuses the attention of the worshipers on the 
divine object of their worship instead of on the human 
participants, deepens the sense of mystery, leads them 
into the invisible which is symbolized and glorified by 
the altar, in short tends to transform the type of wor- 
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ship somewhat from subjective to objective. That is, it 
makes the chief purpose of the service to glorify God 
rather than merely to edify a congregation,—a most 
significant and revolutionary change. The excessive in- 
tellectual stress of Protestantism has made our worship 
too self-conscious, too introspective, man-centered in- 
stead of God-centered, and too obviously an exploiting 
of the preacher. It has been too easy for preacher and 
choir to assume the limelight; until we have almost 
forgotten that worship is a transitive verb with a neces- 
sary reference to Deity. 

Our modern theology and its preaching has become 
more and more a rationalizing of life and religion, a 
play of logic, a chain of argument, addressed to people 
who think, doubt, question, and conceive religion as a 
personal, intellectual problem. This is a very unstrate- 
gic, unpsychological, and therefore unsuccessful ap- 
proach to the masses, who live in the world of the 
senses and think as little as possible. The strenuous 
Puritan made his religious service in his own image and 
then worshiped it. He was a thinker, not a dreamer; a 
fighter and a man of action, rather than a poet; a 
zealous reformer, but never a mystic. Yet the majority 
of folks are more susceptible to the appeal of the senses, 
the world of the beautiful, the realm of fancy and 
imagination, the domain of the mystical, rather than 
the realm of strenuous thinking. 

So we need to get back to the eternal mysteries, in 
which the spirit of wonder humbles our conceit, gives 
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us the believing heart of the childlike again, and leads 
us into the presence of God, and to the recognition of 
God’s beauty as well as his truth and goodness. The 
very separateness of the chancel, especially a deep chan- 
cel, creates the mysteriousness of a Holy of Hollies, 
where in some special sense God dwells. Thus the feel- 
ing of sanctuary grows out of the experience of mys- 
tery. The worshiper instinctively says to himself, 
“Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. 
Surely this is none other than the house of God, this is 
the gate of heaven.” But go into an empty Protestant 
meetinghouse on a week day and see how difficult it is 
to find God there. 

In many nonritualistic churches this change of at- 
mosphere with its deepening of the worshipful mood 
-has actually been brought about by the introduction of 
the chancel and altar. It has unquestionably brought 
a greater reality into worship. It has strengthened the 
worshiper’s sense of God, and therefore quickened the 
believing heart. This means the discovery of a new 
worthfulness in worship, a most welcome experience; 
and if it can only be shared with enough other congre- 
gations, it will bring fresh vitality into our Protestant 
churches. It may prove the first step toward giving 
them the warm spiritual intimacy and creative energy 
of genuine shrines. 

The curse of many a meetinghouse has been its indis- 
criminate use for all sorts of meetings. If used for 
worship only once a week, the perfectly natural sug- 
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gestion arises, Why not use it for other purposes on 
week days? Hence our churches are nominally dedi- 
cated but seldom really consecrated. They become the 
general assembly room for the community, for secular 
concerts, lectures, patriotic meetings, civic forums, pic- 
ture shows, public school graduations, cantatas, dra- 
matics, and even minstrel shows. When the energetic 
men’s club in a Massachusetts church some years ago 
proposed to “put on a minstrel show” Friday and Sat- 
urday nights in the church auditorium, as they had done 
the year before, the pastor rebelled. So the artists had 
to content themselves with the firemen’s ball across 
the street. 

For some months a certain college chapel was used 
for movies on Saturday nights and by one of the local 
churches for Sunday morning worship. An extem- 
porized mirror in the side gallery had been installed to 
help the movie organist follow the picture on the screen 
and this reminder of the stars of filmland was no aid 
to worship Sunday morning. It was a noticeably differ- 
ent atmosphere in the service when the church moved 
back to its renovated home where a permanent pulpit, 
which cannot be removed to clear the platform for 
secular uses, helps us to protect the room for its original 
spiritual purposes. It is a real strategy to build into a 
church a permanent pulpit, that is something more than 
a piece of portable furniture. It protects the room 
somewhat from inappropriate uses. But a much more 
effective correction ofthis common abuse is to adopt 
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the chancel plan and create a holy place that even the 
frivolous-minded would hardly think of desecrating. 

It is difficult even for a sensational minister to make 
an entertainer’s platform of a chancel. The natural dig- 
nity of the worshipful setting establishes a quite differ- 
ent tempo. It suggests andante legato rather than jazzy 
prestissimo. It improves the decorum of both minister 
and choir. There is an inevitable stateliness about it 
that raises the level of worship quite above the cheap 
and the paltry. It gives opportunity for noble pageantry 
and places worship rightly among the fine arts. If all 
art is the pursuit of ideals, then worship is the noblest 
of the arts. It gives the finest possible field for the 
expression of beauty and the appreciation of the beauti- 
ful. Even for the sons of the Puritans, the zsthetic 
sense is close to the worshipful feelings, and our neglect 
of beauty in our quest for God has been a woeful 
blunder. “Most of us,” says the devout insight of 
Maude Royden, “find God through the avenue of 
beauty.’ Whether or not we use the beauty of paintings 
and sculpture, of noble mosaics and bas-reliefs, we may 
at least combine beauty and dignity in stately proces- 
sional and recessional by quietly gowned choir and 
clergy, and within the ampler precincts of the chancel 
make every movement contribute to the beautiful en- 
semble of the service, for the glory of God. 

It should go without saying that the chancel not only 
adds beauty, dignity, mystery, and sanctuary, but also 
a profound sense of historic continuity. It was the 
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universal arrangement in the ancient basilica churches 
in the earliest Christian centuries, long before the con- 
troversies which divided the church of Christ. As Von 
Ogden Vogt says: 


One may be eager to be rid of medieval ideas that 
do not comport with modern religion, and zealous to 
go forward to the free thought of the future, and yet 
be a lover of excellent and beautiful traditions estab- 
lished by the fathers. This physical setting for the 
service of Christian worship is one of the traditions of 
the early church worth reviving. As in the case of the 
artistic reasons, the religious considerations also 
strongly favor the tendency already developing in this 
direction.’ 


Protestants have been too prodigal of the great 
resources of the past, too negligent of the flying but- 
tresses of faith that we rightfully inherit through nine- 
teen centuries of Christian devotion. We are too apt to 
forget that it is through the historic mother church the 
heritage comes to us from “the glorious company of 
the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the prophets and 
the noble army of martyrs.’ To refuse to acknowledge 
our spiritual ancestry through the twilight zones of 
medieval and early church history, just because of preju- 
dice against the Catholics, is to cheat ourselves out of 
an ancestral heritage, which is our spiritual birthright. 
It is our unquestioned right to prefer the freedom and 


*'Von Ogden Vogt, Art and Religion (Yale University Press), p. 
217. Quoted by permission of the publishers. 
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individualism of the Protestant faith, with its superior 
ethical and social meanings to-day, and still share the 
unbroken continuity of the Christian fellowship for 
sixty human generations back to Jesus Christ. 

It is a significant fact that the new popularity of the 
chancel with its dignifying of worship is by no means 
confined to conservative churches. It is no concession 
to episcopacy nor ‘‘a step toward Rome”! It is no indi- 
cation of a weakness for sacramentalism. Most of the 
leaders of this movement are not sacramentarians. Wit- 
ness the fact that many of the churches that have 
adopted the chancel are of the progressive and even 
modernistic type, such as the First and Second Churches 
of Boston (Unitarian) , the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity (Universalist) in New York, the Second Parish 
Church (Congregational) of Newton, Massachusetts, 
Park Avenue Presbyterian, New York, and the First 
Baptist Church of Greater Cleveland. The list includes | 
a great many Presbyterian, Congregational and Metho- 
dist churches, not only new buildings but countless old 
ones reconstructed. For instance the great Gothic struc- 
ture of the Church of the Covenant (Presbyterian) in 
Cleveland is to be equipped with a chancel this coming 
year at an expense of about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, including a new organ. 

An illustration of the successful use of a beautiful 
chancel in an inexpensive church one finds in St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal in Dubuque, Iowa. The beauty of 
the structure and all its appointments may be credited 
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to the unusual taste and intelligence of the pastor, who 
has had a continuous pastorate of twenty-nine years, a 
record in Methodism. His order of service is carefully 
planned yet not overliturgical and is given an effective 
setting in a chancel of the pastor’s own planning. It is 
a genuine apse, with beautiful pulpit and lectern at 
either side, well forward, and a simple altar at deep 
center. High above the altar, around the apse, is a 
carved frieze with historic figures in high relief, an 
unusual but perfectly appropriate feature in a Protestant 
church. In many subdued details one notices various 
Christian symbols, all in unquestionable taste and con- 
tributing to the total effect of beauty, appealing to the 
_ deeper feelings of the worshiper. Such sanctuaries, as 
they increase in number, will surely recover for our 
nonliturgical churches the much-needed breadth of ap- 
peal to all sorts and conditions of men and will add _ 
much of the beauty and dignity and the deeper values 
of worship which help to make it a creative experience, 
a more vital and lasting inspiration for the life that is 
Christian. 


CHAPTER XI 
THe RELIGIous USE OF SILENCE 


“THE Lord is in his holy temple: Let all the earth 
keep silence before him.” This is the most appropriate 
and persuasive of all the historic calls to worship. It 
is especially appropriate following a noisy organ volun- 
tary during which a gathering congregation has been 
more chatty than reverent, more conscious of their 
neighbors than of the presence of God. 

Yet in the average nonliturgical service the silence 
which follows this call to worship is only momentary, 
and in the service which ensues there are hardly ten 
seconds of continuous silence from that moment to the 
Benediction. Devout worshipers bowing in silent 
prayer during the organ prelude may offer the earnest 
petition “Speak Lord, for thy servant heareth’; but 
what chance is there to hear with no chance to listen? 
The still small Voice can only be heard in the stillness, 
and there is no stillness. 

European Protestants are confronted with the same 
situation and one of the strongest pleas for more silence 
in public worship comes from Professor Will of Stras- 
bourg. Doctor Coffin quotes this keenly suggestive para- 
graph from Will’s Le Culte: | 
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Protestant services have a horror of the pause— 
“horreur du vide.” They allow scarcely any place for 
spontaneous meditation. The word prayed, sung, and 
preached drives the soul over all the varieties of reli- 
gious thought and emotion without allowing it a 
respite, and, like Noah’s dove, in this deluge of talk 
the soul with difficulty finds a small place to rest and 
pluck the olive twig.* 


./ Especially in meetings where young people are pres- 
ent one may notice this “horror of the pause” in the 
extreme. A jazz age dictates not only that there must be 
something doing every minute, but that the tempo must 
be speeded up. Anything slow is quite intolerable. The 
_ hymns must be in double time, and every item in the 
service brief. If the minister pauses during the prayer 
or the sermon, the assumption is he is stopping for 
ideas. Instead of stimulating private meditation by the 
worshipers, the silence arouses their sympathy. They 
fear he has forgotten! If he waits a half minute, they 
are worried. He must be ill. Unless perchance he took 
the precaution to suggest “a few moments of silent 
prayer,’ in which case they soon get uneasy, restless, 
and bored. The horror of the pause is an exceedingly 
common experience, an all but universal symptom in 
nonliturgical worship. 

Protestant technic and training, of course, or rather 
the lack of both, account for this psychological pecu- 


* Quoted in article in The Methodist Quarterly iikks tek July, 1929. 
P. 359. Quoted by permission of the editor. 
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liarity. The writer, because of his Puritan heritage, 
instinctively shares to a degree this impatience of his 
group, though he is well aware it is but a foolish 
prejudice. Why do we feel this way about it? Because 
we were trained in childhood to listen to the minister in 
church, but were never trained to listen to God or to 
meditate. We were never trained to the habit of private 
devotions in church, as a part of the technic of our 
religion. In practice our meetinghouse was for social 
worship only, not for private prayer or meditation. The 
sole exception, aside from the awkward pauses in 
prayer meetings, that were always deprecated and the 
gap soon stopped by another random hymn, was during 
the Communion service, once in two or three months. 
But even these quiet moments, while the deacons were 
serving the elements to the congregation sitting pas- 
sively in their pews, were eliminated a generation ago. 
They made such an aching void in the service that the 
organist was asked to fill it with hymns or improvisa- 
tions, which were seldom an aid to worship. 
Obviously we have no technic for private worship 
and about as little appreciation of the value of it. Is 
it because until recently we have had no prayer book 
and have never encouraged our members to enter the 
church for quiet worship alone on week days, but have 
kept our churches locked instead? Perhaps we find a 
deeper reason in our lack of church shrines, conse- 
crated holy places where in some special sense God 
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dwells, and where earnest worshipers may quietly seek 
him. 

In view of these handicaps it is evident that there are 
spiritual resources in religious experience that we sons 
of the Puritans are not finding, particularly if there 
is any truth in what Professor Whitehead says: ‘‘Reli- 
gion is solitariness; if you are never solitary, you are 
never religious.” ‘To be sure our modern faith is find- 
ing noble expression in social religious ways by 
demonstrating Christian brotherhood; but the sources 
of power, even for social religion, we must find in our 
personal relations with God. Any amount of religious 
activities will not take the place of private devotion in 
equipping us with spiritual power. Our generation 
especially needs to heed the message of the writer of 
the Fourth Psalm, ‘Commune with your own heart and 
be still”; and that majestic challenge to quiet worship, 
in the Forty-sixth Psalm, ‘Be stil] and know that I am 
God.” It is altogether likely that much of our lack of 
positive faith in God to-day is due to our impatience of 
silence in our services of worship, our unwillingness 
to be still and let God whisper conviction to our 
hearts. ae 
This is exactly the message of the Quakers to our 
noisy, restless world. For three centuries, since George 
Fox, these apostles of the inner voice of God have 
been preaching and practicing the Sacrament of Si- 
lence, the only sacrament they sanction. It is surpris- 
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ing that the religious extremes, the Roman Catholics 
and the Society of Friends, disagreeing in almost every 
other respect, should meet at this point of emphasis 
upon the spiritual value of silence. The Catholics 
have always stressed the orison of silence and medita- 
tion; and the climax of their worship is marked by a 
period of silence following the most dramatic moment 
in the Mass. The Friends have gone much further in 
the same direction, and have built a whole system of 
wotship on this foundation. They find their supreme 
creative experience in the Sacrament of Silence. To 
them silence is by no means a negative concept of mere 
noiselessness, an empty quiet. It is a superlative atten- 
tiveness, a supreme effort of the will, a very positive 
act of worship. Let a Friend describe the process: 


It is in silence that the congregation gathers and 
sits in expectation of an experience to satisfy the soul. 
If the silence is accompanied by weariness of mind 
or by distracted thoughts upon secular matters, the 
silence is spiritually dead; but if the silence is that of 
thirsty souls supported by concentrated and intelli- 
gent thought upon spiritual matters, then the silence 
is a living silence, from which will flow exhortation 
or supplication to the help or comfort of the hearers. 
. . . Friends believe in a ‘‘continuing revelation” 
and believe that there is as good hope that God will 
speak here and now to the hearts of his waiting 
children as he did to those of old time. . . . There 
is a spiritual unity produced in silent worship which 
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is a familiar experience to any Friend and which 
constitutes one of his dearest possessions. From a 
living silence, from a fertile meditation then, there 
grows this spiritual communion which is the finest 
flower of Quakerism and which is full of help and 
inspiration to those who have experienced it.’ 


These democratic Christians would be the last to 
claim any monopoly upon this practice of the doctrine 
of the inner voice. It is the privilege of any who be- 
lieve in the Holy Spirit of the living, present God. 
Christians of many denominations have been convinced 
of the reality of this Quaker experience and are advo- 
cating a similar technic. Even Episcopalians are finding 
it not at all inconsistent with their elaborate forms of 
worship to seek the religious values of silence also. A 
young rector of this church, Reverend Thomas L. 
Harris, who has not only been a successful student 
pastor in a great university but has shown unusual 
ability in constructing orders of worship to meet modern 
needs, has found useful the following beautiful ritual 
by which he prepared the minds of his people for a 
period of worshipful silence and helped them to experi- 
ence the creative values of genuine spiritual medita- 
tion. This service is worthy of careful study, to dis- 
cover the new technic of developing services with a 
reasonable amount of silent meditation. 


?,°W. W. Comport, “The Friends’ Theory of Worship,” The Chris, 
tian Century, March 19, 1930. Quoted by permission of the Editor, 
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A Service of Silence 
(Music, if there be any, should be soft. Once the 
service begins, the doors should be closed and no 
late-comers be permitted to enter.) 
1. A Recollection of the Presence of God 
O God, in whom is calmness and peace, in whom 


‘the discords of this noisy world find their eternal 


harmony; grant to us, we beseech Thee, hushed and 
attentive minds that we may hear the voice that is 
ever speaking to our consciences. 

O God, we are in Thy presence; though our eyes 
cannot see Thee nor our hands touch Thee nor our 
ears hear Thee, yet in our hearts and minds we can 
feel Thy presence. Make known Thyself to us in 
the time of silence. Amen. 

2. Prayer and Praise 

Grant us, Lord, not to mind earthly things but to 
love things heavenly that even now while we are 
set in the midst of things passing away we may hold 
fast to those that shall endure. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

Minister: Stand up and bless the Lord our God. 

(Congregation stands) 

People: Blessed be God. 

Minister: Praise Him in his noble acts: Praise Him 
according to his excellent greatness. 

People: Blessed be his Holy Name. 

Minister: O praise the Lord of heaven. 

People: It is a good thing to sing praises unto our 
God. 

Mznister: Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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People: Amen. Blessing and glory and wisdom 
and thanksgiving and honor and power 
and might be unto our God for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

Minister: Praise ye the Lord. 

People: ‘The Lord’s name be praised. 

3. Reading 

(The following selections from Scripture are just 
by way of illustration. Their intention is to induce 
as far as possible a similar frame of mind in the 

worshipers. Isaiah 6:1-8; 1 Kings 19:9-15, 18; 

Ezekiel 1:28-2:8; Revelation 1:10, 12-18. The read- 

ing from Scripture may be supplemented by the 

reading of a poem, e.g., this of Faber’s:) 


Amid the eternal silences 

God's endless Word was spoken; 
None hear but He who always spake 
And the silence was unbroken. 

O marvellous, O worshipful, 

No song or sound is heard, 

But everywhere and every hour, 

In love, in wisdom and in power, 


The Father speaks his dear Eternal Word. 


From the Father’s vast tranquillity, 

In light co-equal glowing, 

The kingly consubstantial Word 

Is unutterably flowing. 

O marvellous, O worshipful, 

No song or sound is heard, 

But everywhere and every hour, 

In love, in wisdom and in power, 

The Father speaks his dear Eternal Word. 
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Minister: 


People: 


Minister: 


People: 


Minister: 


People: 


Minister: 


People: 


Minister: 


People: 


Minister: 
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Let us enter into the house of God 

and come before the presence of the Lord. 
For the Eternal is the object of our quest 
until we find our perfect end in Him. 
Therefore let us lay care aside as a burden 
and our troubles as a heavy load. 

Let every storm of passion be stilled 

and our many occupations forgotten. 

For God is not found in busy places 

nor does his Spirit enter a fretful mind. 
He does not speak with loud words 


People: but in silence does God make Himself 
known, 
Minister: Even to those that seek him diligently 


People: 


whose hearts long after peace. 


(Following the reading may be sung a hymn, for 


example: 


9? 


‘Let all mortal flesh keep silence . . . 


After the singing of this hymn there is no more 
music. The lights are lowered as far as convenient. 
Then may be said by the Readers or by others at 
intervals some such sentences and ejaculations as 
these. Only let them be said unhurriedly and with 
ample pauses between.) 

4. Sentences and Ejaculations 

‘Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew it not. 
This is none other than the house of God; this is the 
gate of heaven.” 

‘Come, O Christ, and visit us; come be our guest 
and King forever.” 

‘Hold not thy tongue, O God. Keep not still si- 
lence. Refrain not thyself O God.” 

“Behold the tabernacle of God is with men.” 
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(And the Reader shall conclude with these 
words: ) 

“Let us keep perfect silence before the Eternal.” 

5. Period of Silence 

Perfect silence should be kept for a reasonable 
period. Five minutes would amply task the strength 
of average people unused to meditation and atten- 
tion. Longer periods are very valuable but they need 
practice. 

6. ‘Benediction 

Let the Reader after the lapse of a predetermined 
period pronounce a blessing.* 


Mr. Harris explains that he endeavors when using 
this “Service of Silence” to lead the worshiper by de- 
gtees away from the bustle and distractions of ordinary 
life, to prepare him by legitimate arts and devices to, 
enter through silence “into the sensible presence of the 
Worth which we worship.” He warns us of the real 
difficulties of this process, and suggests the importance 
of making the silence both purposive and attentive. A 
careful study of the above order will show how skil- 
fully and sympathetically its details have been perfected, 
from the point of view both of psychology and religion. 

Many ministers who are alive to the importance of 
discovering to their people the spiritual possibilities of 
purposive silence in worship are reviving the ancient 
custom of “the Bidding Prayer.” Such a prayer involves 
simply the suggestion, by the leader, of the objects, per- 


* Thomas L. Harris, Christian Public Worship (Richard R. Smith, 
Inc.), p. 203. Quoted by permission of the publishers. 
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sons, or groups of persons for whom intercessory prayer 
is desired. The list is carefully arranged in advance and 
then is suggested at intervals of a few moments while 
the people follow the suggestions with silent prayer. 
It not only relieves the monotony and often the barren- 
ness of the long pastoral prayer, but if handled in an 
inspiring way, challenges the individual worshiper to 
vitalize the prayer with his own spiritual initiative, 
thus making it such an expression of his own faith and 
purpose that it becomes a genuine creative experience. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SPIRITUAL VALUE OF THE CHURCH YEAR 


OnE of the great functions of public worship is to 
widen the horizons of dreary and imprisoned lives. In 
worship we lift up our eyes unto the hills of God, 
whence cometh our help. In the historic creeds, chorales 
and Te Deums of the church we see the far horizons of 
history's deep perspective. In the noble hymns and 
chants and prayers of the faithful, beginning with 
Mary’s “Magnificat,” we join the great cloud of wit- 
nesses in a spiritual fellowship that makes all Christian 
peoples and all generations one. 

This lifting of horizons and deepening of perspec- 
tives with the resulting escape from the sense of narrow, 
cabined living, is experienced about in proportion as we 


broaden and extend our contacts with the Church Uni- ~ 


versal and the Church of the ages. For Puritan churches 
there is a beautiful simplicity and fine appropriateness 
about the Colonial architecture, and yet the grandeur 
of the Gothic is partly due to its historical perspective, 
its reminiscence of many centuries of Christian faith 
and fellowship. In the same way the ancient plan of 
the church year, the Christian year, is a heritage from 
105 
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the early, undivided Church of Christ. This heritage has 
been neglected by the nonconformist churches for the 
same reasons they have discounted the whole matter of 
historic continuity in the long life of the Church. This 
is a part of the excessive reaction away from Rome. In 
this particular as well as in many other beautiful and 
meaningful details, it has proved an impoverishment 
of our spiritual resources. 

A former parishioner of Dean Sperry’s in a New 
England parish once said to him “Some Sunday morn- 
ing when you have nothing better to do would you mind 
telling us what happened between the end of the Book 
of Acts and the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers?” Like 
a typical Congregationalist, this layman was probably 
highly educated except in the despised domain of church 
history, which Puritans have treated more or less as a 
pagan subject! To such Christians the clause in the 
Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in the communion of saints” 
has decidedly limited allusions. It might conceivably 
include the Puritan leaders immortalized by their statues 
which stand unabashed in Mansfield College chapel 
(Congregational) in Oxford; such saints as Cartwright, 
Cromwell, Milton, Brown and John Robinson; but more 
likely would be limited to the original apostles and St. 
Paul. Puritans have done little canonizing! 

Possibly only those of us who have shared in a similar 
experience of a service at incomparable old Ely can 
appreciate the full significance and the fine nobility 
of Sperry’s description that we wish to share with 
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you at this point, but it has a profound message for 
us all: ‘ 


There lingers in the mind the memory of an All 
Saints’ Day vesper service years ago in Ely Cathedral. 
Nowhere in England is there a more gracious monu- 
ment of Norman architecture than at Ely. Durham is 
bolder andimore massive. Iffly Church is more in- 
timate. But the Norman arches of Ely, tier upon tier, 
are a pledge of the continuity of the spiritual history 
of the Anglo-Saxon world, to which the Conquest 
brought its genius for architecture. One feels rather 
than estimates at Ely the tradition of many cen- 
turies. | 

At the close of that evening service the singers 
came down from the choir stalls, and passed through 
the screen out into the gloom of the nave, singing as 
they went that brave inevitable hymn of the hour, 
“For all the saints, who from their labors rest.” As 
this recessional moved by the worshiper and then 
died away in the distance, the place seemed tenanted 


by the generations gone and the generations yet to 


come. The worshiper felt his part in the spiritual 
pilgrimage of the race. Humanity itself seemed to 
be passing in review and in procession... One was 
caught into the tide of song and swept out across 
the bar of solitude into the mysterious sea of racial 
being. That is what the life of man is, the thing 
they sang there that night. Such a deep and moving 
humanism, so utterly characteristic of a church at its 
best, is certainly a point of departure for all farther 
and braver faith, and is the ground of the church’s 
first and simplest appeal to men. Whatever else, 
then, an institution may mean to a man, it represents 
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his desire to know himself as part of a vital tradi- 
tion covering a history longer than that lying be- 
tween the horizons of his three-score years and ten.* 


Many other sons of the Puritans in the present gen- 
eration have been waking to discover the spiritual value 
in this sense of continuity through the Christian cen- 
turies from Christ himself, that Dean Sperry here so 
persuasively describes. Few of us have the rare privi- 
lege of worshiping in a magnificent Gothic or Norman 
cathedral; but something of this same sense of historic 
continuity is possible for all Christian churches to share, 
by adopting the ecclesiastical year which was gradually 
built up in the practice of the Church in the early cen- 
turies and has long been the common custom of fully 
eighty per cent of Christian people. 

‘Quite naturally the building up of this custom of the 
Christian year was a rather gradual matter. The birth- 
day of the Church was the first Pentecost, described in 
Acts ii. 1, fifty days after the first Easter, and ten days 
after the day of our Lord’s ascension. Two of these 
great anniversaries were celebrated annually by all 
Christians from the middle of the second century until 
the more extreme Protestants broke the tradition, fifteen 
centuries later. Ascension Day was not generally ob- 
served as an annual festival until about the end of the 
fourth century, when it was closely joined with Pente- 
cost. With these great feast days was soon associated 


* Willard L. Sperry, Reality in Worship (Macmillan), pp. 32-3. 
Quoted by permission. 
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the custom of observing Good Friday and the other 
days of Holy Week, that most significant week of the 
Savior’s sufferings, leading up to his final triumph. 
Early in the second century, Christians tried to agree 
on a probable date to celebrate as the birthday of 
Christ, but it took two centuries to settle the question, 
information was so meager. The Western Church 
rather early favored December 25, celebrating it as 
Natalis, and the Eastern Church favoring January 6. 
Chrysostom’s sermon in Constantinople, on December 
25, 386, shows very general agreement to celebrate 
Christmas on that day and to observe January 6 as 
Epiphany, the festival of Jesus’ baptism, which the 
Eastern Christians always regarded as more important 
than his birth, as it marked his divine commission and 
the beginning of his ministry. Since the fourth century, 
then, we have had these four great days, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Easter and Pentecost. Because of the custom 
to wear white garments on Pentecost, the popular name 
became Whitsunday and the period from Easter to Pen- 
tecost was called Whitsuntide. The special celebration 
of Lent, the forty days of fasting previous to Easter, 
dates from very eatly times; but Advent, the similar 
period of forty days preceding Christmas, was of course 
not added to the Christian year until after the date of 
Christmas was determined. 
| Whether or not the Protestant world will ever adopt 
xX the more elaborate features of the Christian year is 
‘rather doubtful and relatively unimportant. But the 
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fact is the past generation has seen the very general 
adoption of the main outline of it described above. It 
began with the rescuing of Christmas from its long 
Puritan desuetude, mainly because of the children and 
the friends of children, who claimed the joy of Christ- 
mas as the children’s right. Then after some years, 
Easter gradually gained equal attention with Christmas 
in the Protestant calendar; and with every passing year, 
our churches have been increasingly observing Lent, 
especially Holy Week, as the most appropriate time for 
special services of devotion and reconsecration. Whit- 
suntide is coming to be recognized as the most logical 
period for the preparation of children for their first 
Communion, though more churches are still utilizing the 
period of Lent for this purpose. 

This growing custom among nonconformist churches 
not only restores for us something of our lost heritage 
of historic continuity but also helps greatly to unite 
Christian churches of the town or city to do many things 
together, and by their concerted action they bear more 
effective witness for Christ. In the larger cities where 
the churches are united in a City Federation of 
Churches, for greater harmony of spirit and: purpose 
and greater unity of action, it has been notable how 
quickly and happily this adoption of the main features 
of the Christian year has been brought about. It has 
made practically no friction. It has increased inter- 
church sympathy and codperation. It has made the 
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united efforts of the churches far more effective, in 
evangelistic, missionary, financial, civic, and all other 
lines. 

In cities as diverse as Chicago, Wichita, Detroit, 
Hartford, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland the recent gains in 
Protestant efficiency through the effective leadership of, 
and to some extent standardization by, the City Fed- 
eration (or Council) of Churches have been most en- 
couraging. It has been a wonderful improvement over 
the previous independent action of the various churches, 
in spasmodic, competitive programs and campaigns that 
usually bore no appropriate relation whatever to the 
current period in the Christian year and therefore caused 
much friction and confusion. Unfortunately this con- 
fusion, due to the lack of harmonious codperation, still 
prevails in many smaller communities. Agreeing to 
adopt the church year would quickly correct it. 

The present writer has no interest in conforming, in 
minor details, with the Episcopal or Lutheran churches 
in this or any other elaborate feature of their program. 
He believes the essential values of the church year can 
be gained by the general adoption of its main, elements, 
unencumbered by its numerous saints’ days and the com- 
plete roster of named and numbered Sundays. Such a 
program would be too complicated for the average free 
church with its simple conception of its mission. Many 
such churches, however, would find exceedingly useful 
and perfectly practicable such a limited adoption of the 
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historic Christian year as has been well tested for several 
years by the First Congregational Church of Lakewood, 
Ohio, a beautiful suburb of Cleveland. 

The pastor of this church, Dr. Roy E. Bowers, a 
thorough student of the theory and practice of worship, 
has demonstrated that a nonliturgical church can de- 
velop an impressively worshipful service and utilize the 
practical values of the Christian year. For several years 
he has been planning his program of worship, and other 
church activities, in seven cycles of about six weeks 
each. Each cycle leads up to or begins with a Com- 
munion service in connection with Easter, Christmas, 
Whitsunday, All Saints’ Day or other festival of the 
church year and his order of service, changing with each 
cycle, is adapted to the special religious interest of the 
season. The plan has put his church in step with many 
other Christian churches. It marks real gains in inter- 
church codperation, historical perspective, stability and 
continuity of program, richness and variety of ritual 
without monotony, and special significance for each 
Communion season. Altogether it is far more inspiring 
than the inconsequential program of the average non- 
liturgical church that is seldom planned more than a 
month ahead, with no particular sequence or relation to 
the Christian year. 

Any planning of a church year for modern churches 
must take into consideration not merely the function of 
worship, but the entire community service program of 
the religious enterprise. It must give opportunity for 
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emphasis on each major activity of the church in turn, 
but this changing emphasis must be related to the re- 
curring festivals of the Christian year to gain their max- 
imum spiritual value. Acknowledging considerable in- 
debtedness to the Lakewood plan, the author suggests 
the following adaptation, combining modern objectives 
in church administration with the desirable use of the 
historic church year. Characterizing names have been 
given to each period of five to eight weeks for con- 
venience merely, to indicate the special objective or | 
trend of the period. It does not suggest, of course, that 
the general spiritual purpose, in work and worship, 
shall suffer from any overemphasis. 


A Modern Church Y ear for Protestants 

I. Religious Education Period. (September-Octo- 
ber) Leading up to the Communion following 
All Sairits’ Day. 

Il. Christian Stewardship Period. (Advent to 
Christmas) Leading up to Communion, Sunday 
after Christmas. 

Il. Christian Missions Period. (Epiphany and fol- 

om lowing) Leading up to Lent. 

IV. Adult Evangelism Period. (Lent) Hendin up 
to Holy Week and Easter. 
V. Educational Evangelism Period. (Whitsuntide) 
| Leading up to the Pentecost Communion. 
VI. Christian Family Period. (Mid-May to Early 
June) Leading up to Children’s Day. 
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VII. Christian Citizenship Period. (June to July 4) 
Leading up to the Vacation Communion. 

VUI. Social Gospel Period. (July-August) Leading 
up to the Labor Day Communion. 


The church year in rural churches more naturally be- 
gins in the spring, with the seed sowing on the farms. 
So in the country it would be well to start the above list 
of cycles with the Whitsuntide period, changing num- 
ber five to one. In city and town churches, however, 
the church year really begins with the return from 
vacation. 

I. Religious Education Period. With the opening of 
the public school immediately after Labor Day, a strong 
educational trend is given to church work in September 

and October. Many church schools also have been 
closed for a few weeks, and most churches have come 
to observe their annual Rally Day either the second or 
third Sunday in September. Some call it Promotion 
Sunday, or Religious Education Sunday, and signalize 
the annual promotions, from department to department 
in the church school, with a special sermon stressing the 
great objectives of religious education, which many 
have come to feel is the greatest responsibility of the 
church. This period should put fresh stimulus and ini- 
tiative into all the church’s work, but is especially valu- 
able for developing new ideals of work in the church 
school and enlisting and training new teachers. 


Il. Christian Stewardship Period. ‘The Sunday fol- — 
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lowing Hallowe'en gives opportunity to get in step with 
the ancient churches by celebrating a Communion in 
memory of members of the local church who have died 
during the previous twelve months, making it a trium- 
phant Communion of All Saints. Thanksgiving Day 
falls in this period, usually preceded in many cities by 
the annual canvass for the Community Fund (for united 
charities) ; and Advent Sunday, followed now very gen- 
erally by the local church’s Every Member Canvass. 
This makes this period inevitably the ideal time for 
training in Christian giving and stewardship, and 
strengthening the fundamental loyalties in the life of 
the church and its service to its community. Most ap- 
propriately this period of giving, and training in the 
generous life, continuing through Advent, culminates 
in the celebration of Christmas with its “white gifts” 
and charities. 

Hl. Christian Missions Period. The Sunday follow- 
ing Christmas Doctor Bowers has found useful for a 
special Communion, “a joyous service marked by the 
attendance of whole families reunited for the holidays; 
with infant consecrations and baptisms, in memory of 
Christ’s Presentation in the Temple.” As the feast of 
Epiphany celebrates the coming of the Magi, and “‘the 
Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles,” it is appro- 
priate to observe the Sunday following January six as 
Foreign Missionary Sunday, with appropriate ritual and 
sermon. This sets an ideal background for renewing 
the interest of the congregation and their knowledge of 
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current movements and projects in the whole range of 
Christian missions, so that their gifts will be more intel- 
ligent and whole-hearted. In February the birthdays of 
great Americans suggest an ideal opportunity for a 
Home Missionary Sunday. When Easter comes very 
late, it tends to crowd out our Period VII, and consid- 
etably lengthens this Period II. In such years it is well 
to insert the Christian Citizenship Period in mid-Febru- 
ary, focusing its interest on the birthdays of Lincoln and 
Washington. Our list as planned above is best adapted 
to years when Easter comes early. 

IV. Adult Evangelism Period. The ideal time for 
emphasizing evangelism and the spiritual culture of 
adults is the historic period of Lent. With every passing 
decade there is a noticeable increase in the observance 
‘of Lent, in our cities in churches of almost all sects, and 
in great union services in large churches and noon meet- 
ings in theaters under the auspices of the city council 
of churches. This merging of the Christian forces of 
a whole great community is a strategic developer of 
religious consciousness on a grand scale and has power- 
ful suggestive value. It brings the climax of the Chris- 
tian year in Holy Week and enables us to celebrate 
Palm Sunday and Easter with the joy and triumph they 
deserve. Needless to say the Lenten opportunity for 
Protestant churches has little to do with physical 
fasting, but the development of the great spiritual mo- 
tives and loyalties of religious living. 

V. Educational Evangelism Period. In sacerdotal 
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churches there is apt to be a serious let down after 
Easter and the strenuous religiousness of Lent. They 
call the Sunday after Easter, Low Sunday! The Protes- 
tant year should make this period of Whitsuntide fifty 
days of real opportunity for developing the personal 
consecration of our older children and early adolescents 
through the process of educational evangelism and 
training in worship. A Covenant Class or Communi- 
cants’ Class, in training for church membership, is the 
pastor's coveted opportunity now; supplemented by the 
concerted efforts of parents and church school teachers, 
and culminating in a great First Communion on the 
Sunday following Pentecost. Whitsunday should be 
made more memorable for our children as a day of 
noble beginnings. 

VI. Christian Family Period. When the Christian 
world becomes sensible enough to establish a fixed date 
for Easter, about April first, such a plan as this will 
become more workable; but this sixth period ideally 
begins with Mother’s Sunday, second Sunday in May, 
and runs until Children’s Day, a month later. Many 
churches in recent years have availed themselves of this 
natural opportunity to stress the welfare of the Chris- 
tian family, to conduct a parents’ class for the study of 
modern aspects of matriage and problems of family 
life, now becoming so complex and difficult in our in- 
dustrial cities. Fathers’ and Sons’ banquets, and 
Mothers’ and Daughters’ banquets may be held in al- 
ternate years to add a social note to this program. The 
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culmination comes regularly on Children’s Sunday, 
almost universally observed the second Sunday in June. 

VII. Christian Citizenship Period. When not 
crowded out by a late Easter, this brief cycle of three 
weeks, culminating in the Communion Service nearest 
the Fourth of July, can be given a constructively pa- 
triotic trend, in the interest of better Christian citizen- 
ship. As all school and college commencements and 
graduations occur in this period, it is the best time in 
the year for our religious education programs to empha- 
size to young people the duties and responsibilities of 
the Christian citizen, that they are just about to assume. 
Doctor Bowers plans his July Communion “‘for exalting 
the great social and sacrificial themes of Citizenship, 
or calling the people apart to rest awhile, to fellowship 
. with God and Nature, and to the unhurried replenish- 
ment of the Inner Light.” 

VII. Social Gospel Period. The summer months of 
July and August are not necessarily a wasted period for 
the church; though too frequently it is a time of lost 
opportunity. It is a time of both work and play; but 
for the great majority of folks it is the busiest time of 
the year. Instead of suggesting a vacation from reli- 
gion, the churches would do well to vary radically their 
summer services, but not abandon them. In both city 
and farm parishes ministers have a chance to make 
mutually helpful contacts with both the working world 
and the world at play. The church should have its sum- 
mer program for both, aiming to develop a finer social 
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sympathy with industrial and farm workers, and a super- 
vised recreation program for its community. It is sug- 
gestive that this period culminates in the annual Labor 
Sunday, the finest chance in the world to preach social 
Christianity. 

Space has been given to this plan, already in some 
details in practical use in many communities, just to 
indicate the broad possibility every Protestant church 
possesses, to gain both modern efficiency and spiritual 
power by planning its program of work and worship 
around the noble suggestiveness of the historic Chris- 
tian year that has long been the precious possession of 
the majority of the followers of Christ. 


CHAPTER XIII 
EMOTION, SOURCE OF POWER IN RELIGION 


THE importance of the service which music and all 
the other arts render in public worship is seen most 
clearly when we consider the urgent need of emotional- 
izing the modern church. There is no doubt about it, 
this mechanistic age is taking the heart out of religion. 
The traditional coldness of our intellectual Protestant- 
ism has always involved a problem, but add this recent 
mood, the result of our high-pressure, speedy, machine 
age, and we face a real crisis. 

Cultured Protestants have always, from the days of 
Cotton Mather, prided themselves on being intellectual 
in their religion, and have deprecated all religious emo- 
tionalism. Many of us instinctively react against emo- 
tional revivalism. “Holy Rollerism’’ and all other forms 
of impulsive expression of religious feeling are anath- 
ema to us. We consider them often disintegrating to 
character, and always dangerous to the stability, dignity 
and good order of the church. If the masses must have 
these quasi-religious emotional debauches, well and 
good, if they keep out of hearing. But as for us, we 
wrap about us more tightly than ever our pious robes of 
respectability, and with almost Pharisaic aloofness, re- 
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turn to our coldly correct, unimpassioned services of 
worship and our dignified, intellectual sermons, thank- 
ing God that we are not as other men are, so easily 
swayed by emotions. 

Such highly proper but dessicated religion soon be- 
comes a mere formalism in worship, with a bit of pal- 
liative social service on the side. As a general thing, 
the children of such a church grow up ex-Christians. 
The writer has no brief for sensationalism in religion, 
or excessive emotionalism. He deplores these trashy 
and foolish phases of “the bootleg religions” of the 
day as much as anyone does; but he declines to become 
a frigid reactionary on account of them, going to the 
other extreme, cold and passionless, just as grave a dis- 
tortion of normal religious experience. 

The loss of heart-power may be discovered both in 
formal orthodoxy of the most conservative type and in 
churches with modernistic leanings, though more fre- 
quently the latter. The weakness of our modern theol- 
ogy is its coldness. Intellectually clear, it is emotionally 
feeble, in its cold, calm, complacent rationalism. Some- 
how its fine ideas lack dynamic. Is it not because all 
too often its religious feeling is dormant or dead? When 
religious emotion is dead, religion itself languishes, as 
surely as a plant deprived of its root system. An emo- 
tionless religion is simply a philosophy, or a code of 
ethics, just an intellectual system, devoid of spiritual 
life and the power to lift life. 

As Galloway says, “Philosophy may live in the dry 
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light of reason, but religion has never flourished apart 
from an atmosphere of feeling.” * Certain it is, the 
inner life of faith requires a normal degree of feeling 
to keep it alive. Our feelings are more deeply personal 
than our thinking; more private, less communicable, 
deeper in consciousness. We cannot readily impart 
them. No one can fathom them or imitate them. 
Though religious emotion without thinking is blind; 
thought expressed in creed without feeling is dead. 
There may be outwardness, but there is no true inward- 
‘ness to religion without the genuine emotion from 
which is derived the warmth and personal energy that 
gives it vitality. 

The feelings are vitally important in religion because 
here, as in every other sphere of experience, it is the 
_ feelings which give values to life and the sense of real- 
ity. Religion must have its foundation facts, but ulti- 
mately it is a matter of values, supreme values. It will 
hardly be questioned that these values seem real in pro- 
portion as they are felt to be vital to the soul. When 
feeling grows cold, religious facts grow distant, ethe- 
real, and unreal. We lose our grip on reality because 
the verifying feeling of reality has waned. 

This amounts to saying that ultimate proof in reli- 
gion lies not in syllogism, but in the mystical convic- 
tion, which is a feeling born of experience, interpreted 
largely by intuition rather than by argument. We sense 


* George Galloway, The Principles of Religious Development (Mac- 
millan), p. 102. Quoted by permission of publishers. 
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the axioms of faith. We may not prove them; but genu- 
ine Christians are surer of them than if they could. 
They know them by virtue of the inner conviction, the 
unerring feeling of their essential truth. Hence feeling 
is the ultimate support of faith. This explains why the 
rationalist, the consistent rationalist who eschews all 
emotion like poison, lacks ultimate assurance. Hence 
his words, when he attempts to preach, fail to carry 
conviction. They lack the note of power. 

Religion derives its main driving power then from 
feeling, not simply because of this accent of inner con- 
viction, but because the very nature of feeling is dy- 
namic. Religious ideas are vivid and powerful only 
when they are vitalized and made dynamic by being 
fused with feeling. Mere religious opinions, lightly 
held, as the result of cold intellectual processes and the 
sutviving alternative of deliberate choice, seldom get 
across. In the gales of discussion, they are blown away. 
Inhibitions give way under the stress of sane emotion 
far sooner than under the weight of argument. They 
literally melt away and no longer block action. The 
masses especially are moved in this way. Their loyalties 
are strong when thoroughly aroused; but the winning 
appeal must be emotionalized in order to win. ‘‘Senti- 
ment still rules the world,” reluctantly admitted so cold 
a person as President Eliot of Harvard. All the great 
prophets seem to have sensed this fact intuitively. The 
power of their “Thus saith the Lord” lay both in their 
unswerving conviction of their divine commission and 
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in the suggestive spell wrought by their earnestness, 
the contagion of a sincere emotion, the divine urge for 
a great cause. Is not this akin to what Bushnell referred 
to as ‘the expulsive power of a new affection’’? 

In the light of this discussion of the dynamics of 
religion, it seems clear that the only hope of popular 
success, or even the survival, of our modern, rational 
religion is to warm up with a sane mysticism which 
undergirds and vitalizes faith with conviction and reli- 
gious feeling. There is no hope of a cold ctreed’s ever 
breaking down conservative religious prejudices, super- 
stitions and bigotry. These must be met by a fervent 
passion for the truth, that is not only accurate in its 
facts but certain of its convictions, and sacrificial in its 
loyalties.» Only passion can win and save the world. 

But whence and how shall the grand passion come? 
The pychologist Jastrow says, “Emotional life is the 
radiation of instinctive feelings, connected at their 
source with urgent situations.” This illuminating analy- 
sis, if applied to our religious crisis, will suggest two 
things: The urgent situations in our modern life are not 
challenging us as they should; and we need a better 
“radiation of our instinctive feelings.” These instinctive 
feelings are naturally religious. What we need is more 
effective stimuli. 

Dr. William C. Covert gives us this shrewd diag- 
nosis: “For this and other reasons we have to-day vast 
numbers of our people—ministers, officers, and mem- 
- bers—intellectually acquiescent, denominationally regu- 
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larized, institutionally correct, but going about their 
ecclesiastical routine, unimpassioned, indifferent, joy- 
less and spiritually fruitless!’ His judgment is, the, 
ymodern church needs emotionalizing, as he further sug- 
gests: 


We must bring men into such close range with 
the great, indisputable facts, situations and experi- 
ences in our Christian faith that by certain divine 
laws implanted in our nature, which men all 
psychology, there will be an irresistible emotional 
response. We must seek to produce such an excite- 
ment in that hidden treasure house of mystical 
powers we call the emotions, through fresh, vital 
contact with these situations and realities of our 
faith, that the attitudes, tastes, conduct and char- 
acter of men will be permanently revolutionized.’ 


The older Christian churches, with wisdom born of 
many centuries of experience with human psychology, 
have met this need of emotionalizing religion by laying 
under tribute all the fine arts with all their avenues of 
beauty appealing to the soul. Intelligent priests of the 
Catholic Church must be mildly amused by our Protes- 
tant blunders in technic, that reveal our youthful inept- 
ness even after more than three centuries of experi- 
menting with more or less successful approaches to the 
minds and hearts of men. Our numerous sects have by 

2 William C. Covert, ‘Emotionalizing the Modern Church,” in 


The Presbyterian Banner, April 11, 1929. Quoted by permission of 
the editor. 
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the trial and error method discovered various viatica of 
the Holy Spirit, and the psychological differences be- 
tween these denominational groups account partly for 
the diversity, but very few of them have made much 
progress in the fine art of worship. 

Our next few chapters will discuss some of the pos- 
sibilities of deepening our Protestant religious experi- 
ence by better appreciation of the function of beauty in 
religion, and how the various fine arts can be enlisted 
to enrich this experience. With growing culture, peo- 
“ple discover that the esthetic feelings are closely akin 
to the religious feelings. At their common source is 
that deeply mystical realm in which are born all poets’ 
dreams, all prophets’ visions, all musicians’ ecstasies, 
all the soul-stirring imaginings of all the artists of the 
world. Here is the seat of power in the human life, 
down in that most subjective realm of personality, the 
hiding place of the emotions. Would we learn to 
develop the finer religious feelings, the nobler senti- 
ments, which combine high loyalty with the restraints 
of culture? The clue is by way of the mastery of the 
fine arts, all the fine arts, in the service of the cross of - 
Christ, for the ennobling of worship. Thus only can 
religion be made to appeal to all men and all of the 
man with elemental power. 

In only one of the arts, the sublime art of music, did 
the Protestant movement at its very inception discover 
this significant secret, and early gained a degree of suc- 
cess with it. The ancient churches are churches of sing- 
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ing priests. In the past they have not been singing con- 
gregations. They never made a greater technical blun- 
der. There is something splendid and very subtle in 
the power of a singing church. It has always been one 
of the chief reasons for the spread of the Protestant 
faith. We shall find in its further and finer develop- 
ment a part of the increment of power needed to-day in 
our modern churches. 


$ 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE POWER OF A SINGING CHURCH 


Ons of the famous theses that Martin Luther nailed 
to the great door of the Wittenburg church was his plea 
for Congregational singing, the demand that laymen be 
given the right to sing hymns as a part of worship. 
This privilege has proved one of the great gains of the 
Reformation, in which Luther himself led the way. His 
great chorale, ““A mighty fortress is our God” was 
called “The Marseillaise of the Reformation.” He set 
the German people to singing their faith, with such 
wonderful results that/ the poet Coleridge declared 
Luther did as much for the Reformation by his hymns 
as he did by his translation of the Bible. | 

Similarly the Reformation in England and Scotland 
was inspired by triumphant singing. To be sure for sev- 
eral generations their songs were mostly the metrical 
versions of the Psalms, in rather dreadful poetry, until 
the great Wesleyan movement thrilled the heart of Eng- 
Jand by its more intimate preaching and hymn singing. 
Charles Wesley wrote no less than sixty-five hundred 
otiginal hymns, some of which are among the greatest 
hymns of all time; and it may be questioned whether 


John Wesley’s inspired preaching or his brother’s in- 
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spired music was the major influence in that great 
spiritual revolution of the eighteenth century. Well 
might Charles Wesley, or Watts, Dykes, Heber, Dod- 
dridge, Bonar, Faber, or Neale, each in his generation, 
have said, “Let me write the hymns of a singing church 
and I care not who preaches the sermons.” From the 
days of the antiphonal praises of the Hebrew temple, 
all great religious movements have found expression 
and inspiration in some form of music. Even the intel- 
lectual Puritans were no exception, though their hymns 
were characteristically didactic rather than lyrical. 
There is no mystery in the transcendent part the art 
of music has played in the long story of human wor- 


ship, except the mystery of human nature itself, | Music 


is the most instinctive and refined expression of human 
feelings. Whenever we feel deeply we must unburden 
our hearts in some form of music, especially when emo- 
tion is too deep for words. 


But among the many languages that music speaks 
{says Dr. Fitzgerald Parker} she is most at home in 
the dialect of religion. She has spoken in the most 
sensual tones of the dance. She has been a priestess 
and she has been a courtesan. She has reénforced the 
most powerful representations of the drama; also 
spoken in purest sentiments of romantic love, and 
more uncertainly in imitations of nature. She has 
driven men by her martial call by multitudes to give 
their lives for a cause; but she has been always most 
congenially employed when giving her voice to reli- 
gious experiences and has responded most quickly 
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and joyfully to the touch of the Spirit of God. That 

religion cannot survive without emotion is as much 

» as to say that religion cannot survive without the aid 
of music." 


_ This discerning author just quoted is quite right. 
Religion must sing or die, unless she can find some 
other art as an outlet for her deepest emotion; and no 
other art can express or satisfy the soul like music. To 
check the songs of a church is to smother her faith and 
gradually stifle her life; so subtle and profound is the 
relation between religion and music. How closely 
united are the religious feelings and the zsthetic feel- 
ings which give voice to music, we never realize until 
both are refined and become spiritual. The truth of it 
is, as all great musicians and true seers agree, music 
rises to its ineffable heights only under religious inspira- 
tion; and religion ascends to its sublimity of faith only 
when expressed in the faultless art which gives it un- 
questioned authority over the whole human personality. 
The interlocking circles of these two noblest realms 
of human experience and expression share a hidden 
area of mystical perception that is the invisible power 
house of the human spirit, the veritable home of the 
soul and all its truest aspirations, deepest convictions, 
loyalties, and loves. In this subconscious inner king- 
dom of the spirit the zsthetic feelings are aroused and 
nourished by the mystic perception of beauty so that 


1, S. Parker, The Practice and Experience of Christian Worship, 
p. 105. Published by the Cokesbury Press and quoted by permission. 
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they transcend our matter-of-fact consciousness. This 
mystical mood of the musician is so transcendent it 
seems quite akin to religion, though by avoiding social 
and ethical as well as divine obligations, it may not be 
really religious at all. But it can be so directed as to 
become a tremendous aid to religion, especially in wor- 
ship. It is probably this mystical quality in music that 
accounts for the fact that so many musicians make their 
music a substitute for religion. Music satisfies their 
near-religious longings, by the gratification of esthetic 
feelings, mystically inspired and expressed. It is equally 
true that the selfish religionist, whose religion is chiefly 
mystical, loses the normal ethical and social values of 
his faith, which should issue in character and service, 
because he stops to build tabernacles here in the com- 
placent indulgence of esthetic feelings. Right here is 
the psychological explanation of much futility in both 
music and religion. 

But this is only the abuse of power. The mystical 
common source of both musical and religious experience 
is the fountainhead of vast potential energy, simply 
because feeling is the ultimate power in human life. 
Our problem is both to stimulate it and to express and 
direct it. Exactly this is the function of music as the 
handmaid of religion. It has a unique power to arouse 
the religious feelings and to give them artistic and sat- 
isfying modes of expression, which in turn increases 
their impressiveness through expression. So close is 
music to the soul of religion, religion thrives on the art 
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of music, but smothers and dies without its gracious 
ministry. 

Our analysis in the preceding chapter of the psycho- 
logical elements in the problem suggests what needs to 
be accomplished by this beautiful handmaiden of 
religion. Because the religious and the esthetic 
feelings are so closely associated in that mystical 
realm which is the source of all emotion, we may 
draw still further upon the great resources of music 
for the emotionalizing of our church life. We must 
train our people not merely to listen appreciatively 
to sacred music but to join actively themselves in the 
musical parts of the service, in order that their deeper 
feelings of reverence, adoration, worship, and love of 
God may find satisfying expression. It is clear that a 
passive congregation cannot adequately worship, and 
however perfect may be the artistry of a paid quartette, 
from a religious viewpoint their music is of much less 


shipers participate. |The larger the proportion of the 


congregation joining in the musical expression, the 


deeper the emotional impression on the worshipers, for 
there is no impression without expression, 
. The chief goal we should aim at is not artistic effects 


| by a choir, but/ensemble worship. The former all too 


often discourages and destroys the latter. Of the mil- 
lions of dollars spent annually for professional singing 
in American churches, a large part is worse than wasted; 
for instead of inspiring real worship it is a substitute for 
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worship, offering entertainment instead. There are 
choirs that do lead the worship of the people and stimu- 
late the singing by the people. Unless a choir accom- 
plishes both, it is at least a semifailure. If it does 
neither, it is a swindling imposition; not an aid to wor- 
ship but a stumblingblock. 

In order to make sure that the music develops ensem- 
ble worship, it is highly desirable, that congregational | 
‘singing be encouraged by every possible means, In Free 
St. George’s in Edinburgh, to secure this result, the 
choir sit facing the pulpit, directly in front of and in 
the congregation. The church is usually filled to the 
doors and the hymn singing is noteworthy. In the 
Guild House, Maude Royden’s loyal congregation in 
London, the singing adds wonderfully to the worship- 
ful character of the service, yet there is no choir! There 
are many good singers there; possibly they are scat- 
tered intentionally to help make the singing more gen- 
eral. The hymn singing by the crowded congregation 
is really beautiful and rises at times to the majestic. 
The unusual effect of the ensemble worship is doubt- 
less due in large measure to the half-hour rehearsal by 
the congregation, every Sunday night before the service 
begins. It is frankly a rehearsal, preliminary to the 
worship, not a part of the service itself. The precen- 
tor definitely trains the congregation in the hymns, 
chants, and responses as if they were a mighty choir, 
getting ready for adequate worship of God. In order 
to secute seats you have to come early anyway; so no 
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time is wasted by the rehearsal. It makes a remark- 
able difference in the quality of the music and its wor- 
shipful character; and it seemed as though every one 
sang. 

y, The musical service should primarily be for the glory 
yof God, that is, it should be a service of praise to God, 
an offering of objective worship. This should be the 
chief emphasis of the hymns, the anthems, and the 
responses, whether by the choir or all the people, for it 
is the main purpose of worship. Much of the weakness 
of Protestant services is due to the fact that this prin- 
ciple is so often forgotten. A service is a failure from 
the beginning unless it is started on the high level of a 
noble, exalted, processional hymn of praise. It sets the 
keynote for all that follows. Subjective hymns like 
‘Just as I am, without one plea,’ or ‘“‘Purer yet and 
purer I would be in mind” are much too self-centered 
for use at any point in public worship, unless it be the 
most intimate kind of a prayer meeting; yet hymns like 
these are frequently used as opening hymns. 

The great objective hymns of praise like ‘‘Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty,” or “Come thou Almighty 
King,” or Wesley's “O Worship the King, all-glorious 
above,’ or “Ancient of Days, who sitteth throned in 
glory,” if sung at the beginning of public worship, 
make an immediate appeal to the heart of every wor- 
shiper, declare the exalted purpose of the service, and 
challenge the sincere participation of every one present. 
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We do well to remember that it is the use of such objec-’ 
tive hymns that makes most of the difference between 
a subjective service of meditation for personal or mutual 
edification, and a real service for divine worship. Wor- 
_ ship is a transitive verb. No one truly worships unless 
he worships God. 

Our religious music should add to the sense of reality 
in worship, and should greatly strengthen our faith. 
Pervaded by mystical feeling and expressing the historic 
convictions of corporate Christian experience, many 
noble hymns accomplish this objective. Among such 
hymns are the following: “O God, our help in ages 
past,” “O God the Rock of Ages,” “Faith of our fathers 
living still, In spite of dungeon, fire and sword,” ‘““How 
firm a foundation ye saints of the Lord,” “God is love, 
his mercy brightens,” “A mighty fortress is our God, a 
bulwark never failing,” and old ‘St. Anne’s,” a hymn 
that for seven generations has renewed the faith of the 
faithful by its resolute note of challenge: 


O where are kings and empires now, 
Of old that went and came? 

But Lord, thy church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 


There are also well-loved hymns that bring a sense of 
comfort and abiding peace, like the following: “Come 
unto me, when shadows darkly gather,” ‘“We bless thee 
for thy peace, O God, Deep as the soundless sea,” 
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‘From every stormy wind that blows, 
peace, in this dark world of sin?” ” 

And there are hymns that more positively stimulate 
mutual courage and arouse the adventurous spirit of the 
church militant, like “Give to the winds thy fears, Hope 
and be undismayed,” “Through the night of doubt and 
sorrow, Onward goes the pilgrim band,” “Soldiers of 
Christ arise,” ‘Courage brother, do not stumble,” 
“Workman of God, O lose not heart,” “Fight the good 
fight with all thy might, Christ is thy strength and 
Christ thy right.” 

If there is a note which our age peculiarly needs in 
«its worship it is the note of triumphant joy. Too often 
we forget that Gospel means good news, and that Jesus’ 
Sermon on the Mount begins with a wonderful message 
about happiness. When the Church learns to sing the 
Beatitudes and the other great Christian challenges to 
a joyful life, we shall be a more triumphant Church 
with an irresistible message for men. With all the 
varied assaults on our emotions to-day, our age is 
strangely depressed, perhaps from its reaction from arti- 
ficially stimulated gayety. Our commetcialized amuse- 
ments have capitalized the appeal to human emotions 
and are playing upon every possible string. 


Peace, perfect 


Our emotional life [says Doctor Covert] is 
wrought upon well nigh to the point of peril by 
present-day stimuli. There has never been such an 
era of excitation of emotions as has been inaugurated 
by the moving pictures. The stage plays operate in 
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smaller area, but drive hard for the center of our 
emotions. Music has gone into a strange, new phase. 
_ The appeal of jazz is to the primitive emotions and is 
most intense and highly disintegrating. Our emo- 
tional life on the other hand is being denatured and 
suppressed by the complete mechanization of life. 
The world and all our contacts with it have been 
mechanized. The age has taken on mechanistic 
modes of thinking and doing, and all outlooks and 
attitudes have felt the change. Our emotions go 
into low-gear in the presence of this high-geared 
machinery.” 


Well might he have added the doubled emotional 
appeal of the talking-movies, and the powerful exploita- 
tion of emotions by the radio. 

In such a situation it is as clear as daylight that reli- 
gion, to be winsome and triumphant, must sing an 
exultant, joyous gospel. There is an undertone of sad- 
ness to-day, even in our high-school young folks, that 
suggests precocious disillusionment and sophistication. 
The new freedom has cost them something of the care- 
free spirit of normal youth and with feverish quest they 
ate running from pleasure to pleasure in the vain 
attempt to find external happiness. Too many of them 
regard religion as hopeless, joyless, funereal. We must 
win them back by singing the great triumphant anthems 
and immortal hymns like Beethoven’s ‘‘Hymn to Joy”’ 
which has so tardily found its way from his magnificent 
Ninth Symphony into our hymn books: 


? Covert, op. cit. 
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Joyful, joyful, we adore thee, 
God of glory, God of love; 
Hearts unfold like flowers before thee, 
Hail thee as the sun above. 
Melt the clouds of sin and sadness; 
Drive the dark of doubt away; 
Giver of immortal gladness, 
Fill us with the light of day! 


And to keep our services more steadily in this greatly 
needed mood we should sing oftener such hymns of 
joyous praise as: “Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad 
- morning,’ “Welcome day of gladness,” ““There’s a 
light upon the mountains And the day is at the spring,” 
“When thy heart with joy o’erflowing,’ “Heaven is 
here, where hymns of gladness,” “Brightest and best of 
the sons of the morning,” ““O day of rest and gladness,’ 
“Joy to the world the Lord is come.” 


Rejoice ye pure in heart 

Rejoice, give thanks and sing. . . . 
Bright youth and snow-crowned age, 
Strong men and maidens fair, 

Raise high your free, exulting song, 
God’s wondrous praise declare. 
Rejoice! rejoice! 

Rejoice, give thanks and sing! 


It should go without saying that the songs of the 
Christian Church should exalt our Lord Jesus Christ. 
By singing such hymns as the following, by the subtle 
power of suggestion we stimulate our mutual loyalty 
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to the Master and strengthen his spiritual leadership in 
the church that bears his name: “O Jesus I have prom- 
ised to serve thee to the end,” “When morning gilds 
the skies,” “All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” “I 
know that my Redeemer lives,” “Crown him with many 
crowns,” “In the cross of Christ I glory, Towering o’et 
the wrecks of time,’ “Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” ‘I’ve found a Friend, O 
such a Friend,’ ‘““We may not climb the heavenly _ 
steeps.” 

It is in such hymns that Christian music rises to its 
highest level, both of musical artistry and of religious 
effectiveness; for hymns of this type possess the highest 
inspiration for organists and other worshipers as well as 
for writers and composers. The ideals of our religion 
center in and find highest personification in the person- 
ality of Jesus Christ, humanity's perfect Savior. He 
completely incarnates our noblest ideals and has so 
powerfully emotionalized them by vicarious sacrifice as 
to furnish us dynamic to attain them. Singing hymns + 
exalting the Christ intensifies the personal loyalty of 
his followers and increases their enthusiasm for his 
cause. Such hymns develop the morale of a church be- 
yond measure and empower it for service. They over- 
come the petty rivalries of jealous sects and help to 
unite all denominations in the great common loyalty. 
Some day, possibly in the distant future, divisions will 
all be forgotten and a reunited church will sing the 
immortal hymn, ‘The church’s one foundation is Jesus 
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Christ her Lord.” And the prayer that will send them 
forth from worship to a more tender and compelling 
ministry to human need will be Whittier’s deep-flowing, 
exultant hymn of “Immortal Love.” 


O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 


It has not been within the scope of this chapter even 
to outline the great subject of sacred music, but merely 
to suggest the psychological problems involved in the 
ministry of music in worship and indicate how Christian 
worship may strengthen its appeal by using more effec- 
tively this powerful agency. We have wasted no time 
scoring the depressingly bad musical taste shown by 
many churches in their use of trashy, sentimental hymns 
and jazzy organ selections, not to mention the “peppy” 
song leaders and operatic soloists. These inevitable 
symptoms of low levels of culture will disappear with 
rising ideals of worship and of music. Millions of peo- 
ple are at last hearing real music, as well as jazz, by 
radio, while their children are getting better music 
every year in the public schools. The good must ulti- 
mately vanquish the bad. The future is bright for more 
reverent music in our American churches. 

Whereas the main religious use of music is to inspire 
and express ensemble worship, a well-trained vested 
choir, especially when seated in facing lines in a beau- 
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tiful chancel, can add greatly to the spirit of the service, 
by interpreting the great classics of sacred music too 
difficult for congregational use, also, by their devotional 
responses. Such assistance by a choir of the church’s 
own young people is the finest opportunity for wot- 
shipful service and musical training; and they are more 
likely to furnish the right atmosphere and mood for 
helpful preaching than a professional quartette. When 
music is used more generally as an agency for religious 
education, to develop the religious spirit of children 
and youth, to lead them to appreciate the treasury of 
religious experience so beautifully preserved in our 
noble hymns, chorales and anthems, more people will 
find their way into the reality of worship and the pres- 
ence of God by the pathway of beauty, with its direct 
appeal to human joy, love, and loyalty, than by the 
more difficult ways most of us have had to journey in 
the past. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PERIL AND POWER OF BEAUTY 


THAT there is anything perilous about the beautiful 
would hardly occur to anyone outside the Puritan tradi- 
tion. Yet an editorial article in The Christian Century, 
not long ago, under the title, “The Peril of the Gothic,” 
aroused considerable discussion. The editor was simply 
calling attention to the difficult problem of adjustment 
when evangelical worshipers, accustomed to extreme 
simplicity in worship, find themselves housed in a mag- 
‘ nificent new Gothic sanctuary, embarrassingly rich in 
its beauty and symbolism. 

One of the critics of the above-mentioned article 
rather cynically raised the question whether these mag- 
nificent new Gothic churches, now rising in so many 
of our cities, are really ethical, He wants to know 
whether they are built chiefly because somebody wanted 
to erect a work of art. He doubts that their erection 
was because a community of men and women believed 
it would make them more idealistic, more unselfish, 
more concerned with the misery and injustice about 
them. He suggests that some of the money spent on 
colored glass might better have been spent educating 
some poor boy. He asserts that the peril of the Gothic, 
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as well as the peril of all ritualism and worship, is that 
it is “a mere patronage of virtue, not an effective aspira- 
tion toward it.’” Very pointedly he claims that “Farmers 
here in Kansas wonder how it is that the Christians of 
Chicago have such wonderful facilities for worshiping 
God and still allow so much poverty and crime and 
corrupt politics.” The snap of the whip in his closing 
sentence makes clear that he is criticizing from outside 
the church and is not himself a worshiper: “He that 
builds a cathedral is liable to let that act be a justifica- 
tion for his unethical behavior. He that worships is 
liable to let his patronage of goodness take the place 
of his good deeds.” * 

In spite of the unsympathetic spirit of this criticism, 
it suggests several points that demand attention. The 
critic probably represents the general attitude of the 
nonreligious public. It is a serious indictment to say 
that a beautiful church is not ethical because it is need- 
lessly wasteful. Yet this very question was raised when 
the present writer took a class of graduate students to 
inspect seven new churches in Cleveland recently, the 
total cost of the seven exceeding nine million dollars. 
y The first peril of beauty, then, is extravagance. What : 
shall an increasingly prosperous church, in a land of 
much unemployment, reply to such a charge? If our 
religion is sincerely social, as the religion of Jesus cer- 
tainly was, we cannot ignore such a criticism. Gothic is 
very expensive construction, especially if done in real 

2 See letter in The Christian Century, January 23, 1928, p. 1431. 
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masonry, without hidden reénforcements of steel. Sim- 
pler architecture is doubtless more ethical for churches 
of limited means, if the more expensive style would 
involve sacrifice of other responsibilities. If a part of 
the cost must include more than temporary curtailment 
of gifts to local charities, or the community chest, or to 
the church’s own denominational benevolences, it looks 
like unjustified extravagance. If the gifts to the build- 
ing represent, to any considerable degree, positive in- 
justice to underpaid employees, then we must condemn 
them as unsocial and unchristian. Historic instances of 
both can be found without difficulty. The “robber 
barons” who have built lovely churches to ease their 
consciences and atone for their antisocial sins did not 
all live in the medieval ages, though their religion may 
be still medieval. And the recent cut in foreign mis- 
sionary budgets is suspiciously contemporary with the 
building of many splendid churches. 

Giving large consideration to the above problem, we 
should still be inclined to claim that churches should 
build as beautiful houses of worship as they can con- 
scientiously afford. ‘“‘Man doth not live by bread alone,” 
and the hunger for God must not be neglected as less 
important than the hunger for bread. A Christian com- 
munity must and will feed both kinds of hunger, and 
must serve all kinds of actual poverty. But to wait until 
all poverty is buried before meeting the human craving 
~ for the beautiful would be manifestly absurd, and quite 
contrary to the spirit of the Christ. He appreciated and 
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ptaised the beautiful, sacramental act of Mary in using 
the fragrant, very costly ointment of spikenard, even 
though there were poor and perhaps hungry people in 
the same city that day. Judas criticized it as unethical 
waste. Let us not too hastily align ourselves on the side 
of Judas Iscariot in criticizing the cost of beauty as 
unethical. 

Such criticism, if accepted as valid, would rule out 
all our art galleries and museums, all our beautiful 
city parks, all our expensive operas and symphony or- 
chestras, in fact our whole system of education in the 
fine arts of music and painting. It would eliminate all 
the gracious and lovely aspects of culture as unjustified 
extravagance, and require the recrudescence of civiliza- 
tion to the barest materialistic level. Very obviously 
this is a reductio ad absurdum. Even the Ethical cannot, 
like a Pharisee, say to the Beautiful, ‘I am holier than 
thou”; for the divine Spirit of our universe is beautiful 
as well as good. 

It is an open question how many worshipers have 
been so deeply disturbed and their sense of. fitness, as 
well as of beauty, offended, that they have stopped 
attending the inartistic, ugly and neglected church of 
their fathers. There have been many such passive re-, 
sistants, and we cannot condemn them. Most of us 
have this natural craving for the beautiful, and we feel 
that a sanctuary for the worship of God should, of all 
places, be appropriately beautiful. The time will not 
be long in coming, with our rapid progress in American 
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culture, when people will refuse to attend an ugly and 
unbeautiful church. In fact that time has already ar- 
rived in many suburban communities, where art and 
beauty are part of the very birthright of the people. 
Perhaps it is just as well that among such folks it takes 
a beautiful church to win and hold a congregation. 
They will not attend a church for which they must be 
constantly apologizing, and which, offending their taste, 
interferes with their worship. 

Many of our plain meetinghouses are necessarily sim- 
ple because of the poverty of the people; but too many 
of them still are needlessly ugly, often expensively or- 
nate but inexcusably bad artistically. There is far 
greater peril to religion to suffer such buildings to in- 
sult the community than to venture the “‘peril of the 
Gothic’! The hour has come when we must make our 
worship and the setting of our worship beautiful, if we 
would keep our people Christian. They are all too 
rapidly, in some quarters, becoming paganized, partly 
_ because of the church’s long neglect of beauty. Their 
higher education and increasing culture, their extensive 
foreign travel, and their specialized study of the fine 
arts have elevated their taste and developed their hun- 
ger for the beautiful far beyond the primitive standards 
of the nineteenth century. Shall we suffer this great 
popular art interest to develop as a neopaganism, lack- 
ing the spiritual inspirations of religion, and in fact 
making a substitute religion of esthetics, because the 
Christian churches fail to grasp their opportunity to 
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glorify it and themselves by becoming an important 
part of our American renaissance of art? 

We cannot fail to sense the fact that there is a vast, 
elemental power in beauty to make religion more effec- 
tive in the hearts and lives of men. As life becomes 
more beautiful, religion too must become more beauti- 
ful; and very naturally, for religion is more closely akin 
to poetry than to philosophy or science, more intimately 
related to art than to dogma. This is exactly why, with 
increasing culture, we are wearying of a religion that 
is chiefly theological and evangelistic, and are finding: 
the justification of our faith, our sense of religious 
reality, and our spiritual satisfactions, in beautiful acts 


of worship. Beauty in worship has a power of appeal —- 


to cultured minds, strangely lacking in a bare, inartistic, 
bungling service, however intellectual be the preaching. 
The Puritan could find complete satisfaction for his 
spiritual nature in a strongly ethical and. intellectual 
service, for he had a dwarfed imagination and a sternly 
repressed sense of beauty. 

Education, especially in the arts and sciences, stimu- 
lates imagination as much as thinking, so the cultivated 
worshiper to-day cannot worship in terms of cold logic. 
His soul is not fed by the dry husks of syllogisms. His 
imagination hungers for the spell of the beautiful. God 
speaks to him through the grandeur and the symbolism 
of Gothic architecture, through the majestic strains of 
Gounod’s “Sanctus,” through the refined and beautifully 
perfect English of a time-honored Litany and a noble 
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hymn like “Coronation”; but without the beauty and 
refinement of detail, the appeal of a crudely careless or 
a simply intellectual service is lost on him. 

This craving of culture for beauty in worship has 
been grossly misunderstood as a desire for the merely 
decorative. Merely to add stained glass, a picture, and 
a statue here and there, a bit of pageantry in the choir, 
and perhaps some exotic liturgy, for the purpose of 
“beautifying” the service, is merely a concession to 
esthetics. It lacks reality, like the romanticism of the 
youth who was not really in love, but only in love with 
being in love. Too often the object of this modern wor- 
ship movement is said to be “the enrichment” of wor- 
ship. It is a sadly belittling term, merely touching the 
surface of a profoundly significant movement for put- 
ting greater reality into worship and equiping the 
modern church for a more winsome and effective service 
of the modern man’s religious needs. Let us call it 
-rather the ennobling of worship. 

This suggests a peril in beauty that must be avoided, 
or possibly a group of dangers that are closely akin but 
hardly identical, the danger of complacency, of formal- 
ity, of unreality, of making the beautiful an end in 
itself, instead of one of the art-paths to God, a path- 
way of the Holy Spirit. As Doctor Morrison says, “A 
Gothic Church is no mere art gallery. It is a framework 
of a living Presence. Only as the soul of the worshiping 
congregation is inspired to rise above the vaulted arches 
will it escape the peril that is at the heart of beauty.” 
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The peril is the lure of the siren, to stop and enjoy 
beauty for its own sake, rather than for what it sym- 
bolizes; the complacent basking in the lesser glory of 
it all, but missing its spiritual meaning. This is an in- 
dulgence in the thrill of esthetic feelings, a refined 
type of nonfunctional sensation, if you please. 

It is comparable to the useless sensations of religious 
enthusiasts like the “Holy Rollers” who make their reli- 
gious feelings an end in themselves. When the enjoy- 
ment of beauty in worship becomes an end, instead of a 
means, it comes perilously close to idolatry, the worship 
~ of the beautiful. It is morally just as reprehensible and 
disintegrating, to worship beauty in liturgy, music, or 
architecture, or all combined, as it is to worship a beau- 
tiful statue. By spiritualizing the service and stressing 
the worship of God as its aim and goal, the minister can 
neutralize this danger for all who have the normal 
human hunger for God. 

Very similar is the peril of formalism. This is the 
danger of the mechanical performance of beautiful rites 
and ceremonies, and accepting this as a substitute for 
righteous living. In all priestly systems of religion this 
has been the commonest of all heresies. We are familiar 
with the attacks of the great Prophets of the Hebrew 
faith on the priests who made ritual an insincere sub- 
stitute for real religion. Says the Prophet Amos to his 
ptiest-ridden people: “I hate, I despise your feasts, and 
I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Take 
thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will 
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not hear the melody of thy viols. But let justice roll 
down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” * Likewise Isaiah thunders against the formal 
religion of his day: “Bring no more vain oblations; in- 
cense is an abomination unto me; new moon and sab- 
bath, the calling of assemblies,—I cannot away with 
iniquity and the solemn meeting.” ° 

But this familiar story of insincere worship is no 
more common under the spell of a beautiful service in 
an artistic setting than in an ordinary meetinghouse with 
nothing beautiful in sight. We should hate to believe 
that hypocrites are special lovers of beauty, or that 
beauty more than ugliness tends to make hypocrites. 
There is certainly no evidence to prove either. We need 
prophets of social righteousness in every church, and 
beauty at least does not hinder them. 

The alleged perils of beauty, then, are by no means 
serious enough to make us keep our churches inartistic! 
They are more than offset by the mystical power of 
beauty to cast its spell over us and lead us into the 
presence of God. For the limited few who are accus- 
tomed to a simple service with the stress on preaching, 
and find that type wholly satisfying, we have no brief. 
But for the great majority of men the beauty of nature 
is not wasted; and neither is the beautiful wasted in 
worship. Both help us in our quest for God. 

Some of us are only beginning to discover that the 
emotional power of beauty is at least as necessary in 


2 Amos v. 21-24. ® Isaiah i. 10ff. 
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religion as in any other human experience. In a recent 
chapter we found the source of power in religion to lie 
in the realm of the feelings. We must sincerely and. | 
deeply feel, really to worship God. The cold approval | 
of intellectual assent is not worship. The beautiful aids _ 
to worship function in just this capacity: they help us 
to a deeper, more meaningful experience in worship, 
and in a nobly self-respecting way. The old sensational, 
revivalistic method of appealing directly to the feelings 
has lost its power with cultured people, and in fact with 
the general public. Increasing intelligence has shown 
people that this method is psychologically under- 
handed, an abuse of the power of suggestion, not fair — 
to human personality, and tending to undermine self- 
respect. 

With this traditional source of religious emotion no 
longer available or desirable, how shall religious feel- 
ings be induced, to give reality to worship, motivation 
for Christian character, and steadfast loyalty to Christ 
and his church? The modern answer is to be found at 
least in part in this fascinating realm of religious art, 
and the mystical power of beauty and symbolism. Here 
we are discovering an infinite source of spiritual dy- 
namic, which quietly causes the divine fire to glow 
within worshiping hearts; something which joyously 
kindles our admiration, our loyalty, our deeper love, 
and sends us forth to steadfast service. 


CHAPTER XVI 
FICTION AND REALITY IN SYMBOLISM 


“SCIENCE without mystery is unknown; religion with- 
out mystery would be absurd.’ This was one of the 
wise utterances of that gentle Christian and man of 
science, Henry Drummond. We can honor the colossal 
intellect and the exalted intentions of such a man as 
Calvin who attempted to reduce all religion to creedal 
statement, and still assert he attempted the impossible. 
Religion far transcends theology. Religion is the living 
reality; theology is talking about it. We may gradually 
add to our experience of religion, but we shall never 
apprehend it all, because of the infinite mystery in it, 
—the mystery of God, and the ways of His life and 
His dealings with men. 

A symbol is a sign or an emblem, a familiar visible 
form that reminds us of some invisible spiritual reality. 
The symbol helps to make this something vivid and 
more real to us. It helps us to apprehend and appre- 
ciate what we cannot fully understand. It is high; we 
cannot attain unto it; so we symbolize it. In a simple 
little country chapel on the coast of Maine the only 
symbol is a ship’s anchor, painted on the wall back of 
the pulpit at the focus of attention. It is a fishermen’s 
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village. Most of the worshipers in that little church 
have either experienced storms at sea in which life itself 
hung in the balance for terrible hours, or the anxious 
vigil of the fisherman’s family while the howling gale 
warned them of the deadly peril of loved ones on the 
sea. By unerting instinct they chose that symbol of 
an anchor to rest their eyes and steady their faith in 
hours of worship.. No other symbol, the cross, crown, 
shield, star, open Bible, or what you will, could possibly 
be so challenging or meaningful in a fishermen’s church 
as that great sturdy anchor, though as pure art it is 
ctudely done. Thoughtless visitors may laugh at it; but 
the home folks never weary of it. With every passing 
winter its precious meaning grows on them, enriching 
their experience of religion. They could not put in 
words all that it symbolizes, but in general it sums up 
all the invisible resources of their most holy faith, the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. It means the res- 
cuing hand of the Christ who saved Peter from drown- 
ing. It means the infinite love of a Father God, who 
never forgets those who go down to the sea in ships. 
It means anchorage for prayer. It means peace in the 
storm, relief from heart-breaking worry. It means 
something a bit different after every test of faith. 

We can easily imagine how, for several families, it is 
a steadying reminder of that night the Flyng Fortune 
lost every mast but one in a seventy-two-mile hurricane, 
but made port safely on the fourth morning—and the 
anchor held once more! And even for those who were 
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widowed and orphaned by that same storm, that be- 
loved anchor spells Immortality. No labored argument 
in the pulpit, no amount of theological discussion or 
pious exhortation could ever accomplish what that sym- 
bol of the anchor is so silently, mysteriously doing for 
that little congregation of fisher-folk. It makes their 
religion triumphantly real to them. It enables them to 
apprehend, with imagination and deep feeling, more of 
the inner meaning of God and of life than they could 
ever understand with all the cold thinking of which 
they are capable. 

We are apt to forget that sheer argument about facts 
\is not what makes great truths seem real. For nearly 
all of us, the test of reality is not in thinking, but in 
actual experience or else in imagination. We listen to 
the facts, but they leave us cold until we say to our- 
- selves, ‘‘Just how would this seem in real life?” So we 
tty to imagine the experience to ourselves. We picture 
it in the camera of our minds; and not till then does 
it seem real. 

Take for example the familiar statement, ‘America 
is the land of opportunity and freedom.’’ On the docks 
in any European port this proposition would be accepted 
without question. See them waiting for a chance to get 
into the quota! But listen to soap-box orators on Bos- 
ton Common or Cleveland Public Square, or even col- 
lege teachers of the ‘‘dismal science,” and stories of 
““wage-slavery,” conscientious objectors, and unemploy- 
ment make you pause and wonder. Even statistics of 
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high wages and comparative prosperity are not convinc- 
ing. But look down on the steerage deck of a west- 
bound Atlantic liner. Watch the faces of immigrants, 
huddled together in family groups, ever looking west- 
ward, day after day till the journey’s end; and you see 
there inspiration for an epic poem. 

Or after many days of travel, on board seas and in 
unfamiliar ports, after seeing at the mizzen masts of 
unnumbered ships more of the world’s national em- 
blems than you can count or identify, except your own; 
then you suddenly catch sight of the Stars and Stripes, 
gayly rippling in the wind at the stern of an unpreten- 
tious freighter. You had not missed it perhaps, but of 
a sudden you realize you had not seen it since leaving 
home. It was a moment of mystical insight. Dismiss it 
as mere sentiment, you cannot; you must call it revela- 
tion. The writer, many years ago, in the harbor of 
Genoa, experienced this, and can never forget it. The 
meaning of the experience is now real to you also, not 
through any force of argument, but through fala real- 
ity-testing imagination. 

The intense emotional appeal of a patriotic symbol 
was demonstrated one day in Florence, Italy, in the 
great Duomo square. It was the Saturday before Easter, 
and the Florentines were celebrating their strange cus- 
tom called Lo scoppio del carro (the explosion of the 
car), as their ancestors had done for seven centuries. 
The lofty ceremonial car, drawn to its place by four 
white oxen, was almost wholly enswathed in a train of 
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fireworks, which were ignited in a most spectacular 
way by a mechanical dove flying (on a wire) straight 
from the cathedral altar. Strangely bizarre and oriental, 
the lawless uproar induced a psychological explosion in 
the dense crowd, more interesting than the bombs them- 
selves; and when the fiery train reached the top and 
unexpectedly unfurled not only the Italian flag but also 
the symbolic bundle of rods, the Fasces of ancient Rome, 
now the emblem of the dominant Fascist party, the 
emotional climax was tremendous. 

It is clear that symbolism is not merely a religious 
subject. It is so universal in its scope and its appeal we 
cannot dismiss it as unimportant ‘“‘church millinery,’ as 
Von Ogden Vogt shows in this vigorous paragraph: 


The person who claims to have no interest in 
symbolism talks nonsense. He cannot read the morn- 
ing paper—for every word is a symbol. He could 
not sing ““The Star-Spangled Banner.” Some sort of 
symbolism is necessary to communication of any 
kind. Heightened and pictorial symbolism is neces- 
sary to vivid and forceful communication. The the- 
ater, the army, the government, the commercial 
world, all make constant and varied use of symbols 
to remind people of their existence and character. - 
Religion also must communicate itself by powerful 
and beautiful symbols. Even those who do not take 
kindly to the use of an actual wooden cross upon an 
altar or gable of a church readily sing ‘In the cross 
of Christ I glory,” and “O make thy church a lamp 
of burnished gold.” Should Constantinople again 
fall under the governance of Christian powers, it 
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would be symbolized in the East by the taking down 
of the Crescent from the ancient church of Haggia 
Sophia and the raising of the Cross upon the noble 
dome.* 


Symbolism enriches all the arts. The painter uses not 
simply his brush and colors; he paints with discerning 
eyes and spirit. Being human he sees more than the 
kodak registers. The mechanical camera makes a photo- 
graph which simply reproduces surface facts. The 
painter’s artistic and sympathetic genius produces a por- 
trait which interprets life instead of merely reflecting 
it, giving us the hidden values within the facts. The 
portrait is symbolic of the personality of our friend, 
idealized on canvas. It is our friend as the painter un- 
derstood and admired him and wanted the world to 
know him. Looking through the symbol, we see the 
living, breathing person in the portrait. Thus many a 
canvas seems strangely alive, for portraits often have an 
immortality that photographs lack. The portrait is a 
symbol in pigments, and the artist, through the mystical 
power of symbolism, is able to glorify the inner mean- 
ing of the human character, or of other objects that he 
interprets for us, and clothes them with a grandeur 
that the world perhaps had overlooked. 

It is symbolism, likewise, that enriches poetry and 
makes it speak more than a spoken language. The 
nature-loving poet studies life that he may interpret the 


1 Art and Religion, p. 98. Published by the Yale University Press 
and quoted by permission. 
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beauty he feels in it, and finds its subtle meaning in a 
suggestive symbol. We read the poem, see the beauty 
of the symbol and find the deeper insight into nature 
that the poet intended. Ever after, the tremulous pop- 
lars, or fleecy summer clouds, or even the common daisy 
are glorified for us by the poet’s symbolism. The sym- 
bol is a mystic lens of fairy crystal that transfigures 
life for us. 

Even Tennyson’s “meanest flower’ suggests to us, as 
well as to him, “thoughts that are too deep for tears’; 
and Sidney Lanier’s little marsh hen in the marshes of 
Glynn helps our timid faith to “fly in the greatness of 
God” as theological arguments could never have helped 
us to do. Thus the discerning poet looks at nature to 
find the symbol, that he may help us to see nature and 
more than nature, through the inner spiritual reality of 
his magical symbol. Imagination interprets the symbol 
and feeds our souls. 


That minister of ministers, 
Imagination, gathers up 
The undiscovered Universe, 
Like jewels in a jasper cup. 
John Davidson. 


Among the great benefactors of the race are the artist 
souls who have furnished us our symbols, through which 
we have found life’s inner meanings. These seers into 
the heart of life have been prophets of religion as well 
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as of art. They have furnished us symbols by which we 
may better understand God and how to approach him 
in worship. Without symbols, no man could ever have 
apprehended God; for God is pure spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in the spirit of beauty 
as well as truth. The poet-soul of the Psalmist found 
many illuminating symbols of God in nature: 


The heavens declare the Glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language; 
Their voice is not heard. 


Psalm 19. 


Yet the eloquence of the silent heavens speaks to us of 
God in a more universal language than human speech, 
for the symbol is wordless. 

Great cathedrals in the renaissance style like St. Paul’s 
in London and St. Peter’s in Rome, with their lofty 
domes and great semicircular arches, are symbolic of the 
heavens and of the majesty of God. Almost every fea- 
ture of an ancient church is symbolic, for the definite 
purpose of enriching and deepening the impressiveness 
of worship. The altar is a symbol of sacrifice. The 
Eucharist or Communion is a symbol of fellowship with 
Christ and his people. The sacrament of baptism is a 
symbol of the forgiven and cleansed life. The Te Deum, 
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sung by the choir, is a symbol of a triumphant church. 
The cross is a symbol of redemptive sacrifice and an 
unselfish life. 

Particularly in the elaborate details of the Gothic 
style, we find a wealth of symbolic carvings, both in 
stone and wood, symbolic of every aspect of faith and 
the long experience of the church. In the beautiful 
Church of the Savior, a new Methodist Episcopal church — 
in Cleveland, Christ's symbol of the vine, suggesting 
the life of the church and its vital union with himself, 
is repeated unobtrusively throughout the building, both 
outside and in, on the richly carved pulpit and along 
the walls. One may worship in that church for many 
~<months and constantly discover new symbolism, to 
deepen his sense of God’s presence and enrich the mys- 
tic meaning of the religion of Jesus Christ. The same 
is true of another magnificent new Gothic structure, 
but a half-mile away, the new home of the First Baptist 
Church of Greater Cleveland. It is a significant indica- 
tion of the trend of the times to see Methodists and 
Baptists choosing to erect such sanctuaries, and enlist- 
ing the subtle power of symbolism to make their wor- 
ship more beautiful, more deeply significant and im- 
pressive, and fired by a power of emotion of a type 
hitherto unusual,in their communions. 

The ultimate meaning of symbolism is not decora- 
tion, or even insight, but power. As patriotic emblems 
arouse the enthusiasms of patriotism, with a force that 
is significant in peace and tremendous in war, likewise 
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the symbols of the Christian faith, from the days of the 
martyrs and the symbolic carvings on their catacombs 
down to the present, have been powerful instruments 
to kindle high loyalty and sacrificial devotion. Our 
churches of the evangelical type have made but meager 
use of this sort of spiritual stimulus, just as they have 
neglected the whole realm of beautiful aids to worship; 
but they are tardily discovering that there is a reality in 
symbolism they cannot afford longer to miss. 

To be sure, there is fiction mingled with this reality, 
and peril with its power. And no one is in greater dan- 
ger of abuse of symbols than he who wakes up at noon 
to discover their significance and power, and falls sud- 
denly in love with them. Such a person is likely to be 
intemperate in his use of symbols, and quite intoxicated 
by their excessive stimulus. For this reason many have 
left the simple church of their fathers to join a church 
with sacramentarian ideals and complicated symbolism. 
The writer once talked half the night in a London hotel 
with a former Welsh Presbyterian minister who had 
become reordained as an Anglo-Catholic priest, and 
found his viewpoint highly interesting. He had been 
theologically derailed by the fallacy, the dangerous fic- 
tion that is latent in symbolism. The plain fallacy is 
that the symbol itself is a reality. The dangerous fiction 
is that any symbol can fully present the reality it sym- 
bolizes. This fallacy, of course, leads straight to idol- 
atry, which is just symbol worship. 

But this is not a sufficient reason to eschew all sym- 
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bolism, as the Puritan did, just because it is a some- 
what dangerous instrument of power. All power is 
dangerous, all passions are dangerous, all liberties are 
fraught with danger. But they are all to be controlled 
and directed, not condemned as hopelessly dangerous. 
How absurd to forego the beneficent use of the sur- 
geon’s knife because some one might use it for murder! 
Let us not, then, fear to use the power of symbolism. 
Let us rather become more skillful with it; meanwhile 
noticing, that, as Vogt says, “the danger of a symbol 
becoming an idol is no greater than the danger of im- 
practical and unmoral religious excitement stirred by 
any other means.” Greater still is that more serious 
danger, which confronts many a church of unimpeach- 
able orthodoxy, the peril of cold creedal correctness, of 
‘frigid lack of social sympathy, of insidious, prosperous 
materialism, in a religious atmosphere devoid of any 
emotional stir or enthusiasm whatsoever. 

Historic Christianity has gathered through the cen- 
turies a treasure trove of religious symbols. Many mil- 
lions of worshipers have focused their worship upon 
these symbols and through them have found God and 
the power to sustain a living, joyous faith. Shall our 
evangelical churches continue to shun the symbol be- 
cause of the peril latent in its power, or find, in its 
moderate use, reality and creativeness for triumphant 
faith? 


CHAPTER XVII 
- COMMUNION, THE CLIMAX OF WORSHIP 


“I BELIEVE there lies behind this movement for bet- 
ter worship a yearning for the lost bliss of sacrifice,” 
says Johnston Ross with keen insight. ‘‘Hedonism, the 
race for the pleasures of sensation, never did and never 
will satisfy humanity, and I believe that deep down in 
the human heart is a craving for self-rededication.” * 

The most regal endowment of humanity is the glori- 
ous impulse to give one’s self to a cause or to sacrifice 
for the object of one’s loyalty. It is the denial of this 
impu:se by a life absorbed by mere pleasures that makes 
a generation of thrill-chasers cynical and discontented. 
Study the faces of disillusioned youth in middle twen- 
ties who are working hard at debilitating pleasures in 
the devastating social whirl, and you will see forced 
smiles, feverish restlessness, and often profound dis- 
content. It is because they are repressing their best 
selves, the Christ-in-them that demands a cross. Some 
of them will ultimately find release and redemption 
through motherhood. Others will be challenged by 
some noble loyalty, some transforming friendship, some 

* G. A. Johnston Ross, Christian Worship and Its Future (Abingdon 
Press), p. 16. Quoted by permission of publishers. 
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heroic cause that will discover undreamed-of personal 
resources, unexpected powers of self-expression and use- 
fulness. And fullness of life, with its demand for sacri- 
fice, will bring durable satisfactions. 

Our services of worship, when debased by the cater- 
ing impulse into enjoyable little concerts and lectures, 
fail to satisfy the souls even of pleasure-seekers, for 
they lack the note of challenge to conscience and will. 
Even those who enjoy flattery are soon surfeited by 
wotship services that are too congratulatory and say 
more about the nobleness than the sinfulness of human- 
ity. Worship that reaches its maximum opportunity 
humbles us, convinces us of our need of forgiveness, 
reveals to us our hunger for God and satisfies that hun- 
ger, challenges us with ideals of Christly living, and 
then lifts a gleaming cross before our eyes, luminous 
with glorious memories of Calvary. The climax of 
wotship is never reached without the radiance of the 
cross. Failing that, the service fails to challenge our 
human best, to claim the help of Christ to reach divine 
heights through “‘the lost bliss of sacrifice.” 

This partly explains the historic fact that throughout 
the Christian centuries nearly all Christians have found 
the climax of worship in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. This is true of Catholics and Protestants alike, 
in spite of our differences. Both find in the Sacrament 
the element of sacrifice, though the empty cross of the 
Protestant is a greater challenge to conscience than the 
Catholic crucifix. The crucifix suggests too strongly 
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that Christ makes all the sacrifice, while the empty cross 
makes room for the Christian. Yet the great drama of 
the Mass continues to grip the hearts of millions of 
worshipers by the dramatic way it depicts Christ’s sacri- 
fice. Similarly the power of the Eucharist, as adminis- 
tered by other liturgical churches, is due to this empha- 
sis on the divine sacrifice. The simpler forms of 
celebrating the Communion, in nonliturgical churches, 
offer the same high values in Protestant worship. 
Though doubtless a large majority of Protestants find 
reality and spiritual comfort in sharing in the Commu- 
nion of the Lord’s Supper, there are many who do not. 
In proportion as a church stresses the intellectual aspects 
of religion and shuns all symbolism as “Catholic super- 
stition,” you will find its members avoiding the Com- 
munion. The rationalizing of faith tends to kill out all 
religious emotion and discounts a symbolic service like 
the Sacrament which appeals to the feelings, even the 
refined feelings and loyalties. One finds this reaction 
very clearly in the farewell sermon Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son preached in Boston, on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper the night he retired from the Unitarian ministry. 
It is distinctly worth while to revise our routinized 
ideas about the Communion by going back to Christ and 
thinking of the original significance of this rite of the 
church. It was at the vernal equinox of A.D. 30 (or 
possibly 29). Jerusalem was celebrating Old Home 
Week. It was Passover time. Back to the holy city that 
they loved came the scattered Hebrew people who were 
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most loyal to their nation and their faith. It was a great 
time for the renewal of old friendships. And more 
than anything else the Passover had kept alive through 
the long centuries the Hebrew loyalty to Jehovah, the 
God of their fathers, for it recalled his providence in 
leading them out of Egyptian slavery. On the last night 
of the festival each family ate the paschal lamb to- 
gether, as their ancestors had done centuries before, on 
that night on which they suddenly fled from Pharaoh. 

In a wonderful way Jesus carried over into our Chris- 
tian Sacrament the subtle power of this national reli- 
gious celebration and made it the great memorial of 
his precious fellowship with his best friends. Whether 
he anticipated the vast future influence of the rite or 
not, his church has kept alive through the centuries the 
memory of what happened in that upper room that 
holy Thursday night, and, by the power of spiritual 
suggestion it has helped to keep us loyal to the Master. 
In years to come that little group of disciples had many 
precious memories of their comradeship with Jesus, but 
most sacred of all was the recollection of that last night 
when they kept the tryst with him in the upper room in 
Jerusalem. It was then he opened his heart to them 
more confidentially than ever before. He told them how 
he had longed to celebrate with them this last Passover, 
for their friendship had meant so much to him. 

Then after they had eaten the lamb, he went through 
the symbolic ceremony of sharing the broken bits of 
bread and wine together, to symbolize the closeness of 
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their friendship, saying as he did so, “This do in re- 
membrance of me.” So ever since that night the fol- 
lowers of Christ have often eaten together the mystic 
supper, using these simple symbols, to remind them of 
their Lord and Savior and to keep them united in his 
fellowship as he prayed so earnestly. 

His friends remembered that in the Capernaum syna- 
gogue he had taught them that he was the “bread of 
life.” In some mysterious way their spiritual life de- 
pended upon him. Then when he broke into bits the 
Passover bread, with a prayer of blessing that made it | 
seem very sacred, they caught a glimpse of his meaning, 
especially when he said, “This is my body, which is 
broken for you.” He had been sharing his very life 
with them, giving them his best thought, ideals, visions, 
unselfish service, and boundless love. More than any 
one else he had fed their souls; though later they real- 
ized this far more. 

Then at the close came a very sacred ceremony. Jesus 
took a cup and said as he held it up before them, “This 
cup, filled with the fruit of the vine, is the new cove- 
nant between us, to be ratified by my blood which will 
be shed for you.” -And as that chalice was passed from 
hand to hand, each friend in turn pledged his loyalty to 
their mutual friendship and to the Master they loved. 
It remained forever a solemn covenant between them, 
and between all Christians since, to be true to the Christ 
and his cause. Next day they saw him suffer on the 
cross and they understood its fuller meaning. After 
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that, the cup was the symbol of Christ’s sacrifice and 
his challenge to them to share the sacrificial life. 
Strangely enough, before the original disciples could 
meet again to eat the mystic supper, the resurrection 
had revolutionized their whole experience; so that on 
the third night after its origin, when first they renewed 
their holy tryst, they felt the real presence of the living 
Christ and the note of sadness gave way to triumphant 
joy. 

When we think of the uncounted billions of follow- 
ers of Christ who during the past nineteen Christian 
centuries have observed this simple Sacrament of Com- 
munion, with greater or less elaboration of liturgy or in 
its original simplicity, in Greek, in Latin, and in all the 
living languages of men, it is quite possible that it has 

‘bound together more human lives in the fellowship of 
worship than any other symbolic ceremony in the long 
history of religion in this world. This fact alone gives 
unique significance to the rite, the significance of his: 
toric continuity and universality. 

As a dozen members of the little church in Humble 
Corners gather on Communion Sunday to renew their 
vows of loyalty to Christ; and their devoted minister, 
appealing to vivid imagination, lifts their eyes to see 
the multitudes of churches and myriads of fellow Chris- 
tians who in every land are sharing in the same Sacra- 
ment in fellowship with them, it is wonderful how it 
expands their faith, their vision, and makes their little 
church grow! They had thought of it as the tiny group 
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of Christians worshiping in the plain little meeting- 
house on the corner. Often on rainy Sundays it seemed 
so lonesome, their faith would falter, and they would 
wonder if Christ would ever win the world. But catch- 
ing the mystic meaning of the Lord’s Supper, they see 
in imagination all around the world and far back 
through the centuries. They are reminded of the num- 
berless millions who have shared in this Sacrament and 
by so doing have become ‘‘one body in Christ.” They 
suddenly see that their church is not a little church after 
all, but a splendid great brotherhood who have kept 
the tryst with Jesus Christ in the greatest fellowship in 
human history. They are proud to have a part in it. 
The current movement for better worship in our 
Protestant churches is discovering greater possibilities 
in the Communion service than many of us have here- 
tofore realized. In our desire to retain its primitive sim- 
plicity and avoid the excessive elaboration and supersti- 
tions that have gathered about it in the ancient churches, 
we have fallen into the ruts of bare literalness and 
crudeness, and are failing to make it the true climax of 
Christian worship. When a church finds its worship 
climaxes in esthetics rather than the realm of the spirit- 
ual, in coloratura arias and grandiloquent eloquence 
instead of sacraments, it is time to revise its standards. 
We may discover infinite resources of spiritual meaning 
and power in the adequate observance of our Sacrament 
of Communion. It should generate perpetually the 
devotional spirit, the deeper loyalty, the steadiness of 
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conviction, the moral reénforcement, the patience in 
suffering, the courage for sacrificial service and the un- 
quenchable joy that makes a triumphant church. 

How profoundly the Sacrament affects the harmony 
and unity of the church membership is beyond our esti- 
mation. In subtle spiritual ways it certainly has a great 
binding influence, keeping the peace between fellow 
members and uniting them as in one great family in 
Christ. When two men kneel at the same altar rail to 
receive the Communion they cannot harbor ill will 
. against each other. It is a great moral reénforcement 
of their spirit of forgiveness and their feelings of 
charity. 

Doctor Ross cites a striking instance of this in New 
Zealand which he vouches for as authentic. He says 
‘that at a celebration of the Lord’s Supper a native 
Christian knelt.in the first rank at the altar, but for 
some reason rose and returned to his seat; then soon 
after took his place again and received the elements 
with the others. Being questioned about it afterwards 
he said: 

When I went to the table I did not know whom 
I should have to kneel beside, when suddenly I saw 
by my side the man who a few years before slew my 
father and drank his blood, and whom I then de- 
voted to death. Imagine how I felt when I suddenly 
found him kneeling by my side. A rush of feeling 
came over me that I could not endure, and I went 
back to my seat. But when I got there I saw the 
Upper Sanctuary and the Great Supper, and I 
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thought I heard a voice saying, ‘‘By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one an- 
other!” That overpowered me. I sat down and at 
once seemed to see another vision of a cross with a 
Man nailed to it; and I heard him say, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” Then 
I returned to the altar.” 


It is very doubtful if any kind of service but the Com- 
munion could produce such a moral miracle as that. 

The spiritually sustaining power of the Sacrament is 
“ realized by countless Christians in nonliturgical as well 
as sacerdotal churches. It is not necessary to accept the 
fallacy of transubstantiation in order to believe in the 
spiritual presence of the Living Christ. To the imagina- 
tion of many devout Protestants he is vividly present 
when they joyfully keep the tryst with him at the mys- 
tic supper. As they share the consecrated bread they 
find a vital truth in his promise to be the Bread of Life 
to their souls. It makes them stronger in spirit and in 
faith. And when they share the symbolic cup, it gives 
strength for the strain of daily labor, patience for suf- 
fering, and heroic purpose to endure self-sacrifice, and 
it makes every experience holy because they shared it 
with the Christ. 

By what sacred formule or liturgical order such 
spiritual results are to be secured, we shall not venture 
to suggest; for no one type of service has any monopoly 
of successful codperation with the Spirit of God. It is 


? Ross, op. cit., p. 52. Quoted by permission of publishers. 
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sheer Pharisaism for any church to claim it. We would, 
however, urge two amendments in the common proce- , 
dure of many churches: greater care in planning and | 
preparing for the service, and changing its funereal : 
character to an atmosphere of joy and triumph. The — 
failure of the average Communion service to rise above 
the ordinary and achieve a glorious climax of Christian 
worship is due largely to lack of preparation. Every 
word, every motion and gesture, every moment of ap- 
propriate music, every subtle use of strategic silence, 
should be planned prayerfully and with extreme care. 
Results will always justify it. 

Nothing is more urgently needed than to introduce 
into our sacramental services the note of joy, of exult- | 
ant, jubilant faith, of the glory that heaven alone can | 
bring to earth. It belongs here. The first Lord’s Sup- 
per was a festival. The second, three nights later, was 
an ecstatic triumph. Yet the Catholic Mass is a pious 
tragedy, and the usual Protestant Communion is a good 
“deal of a funeral. The latter misfortune is doubtless a 
sutvival of the hyper-Calvinism of the Puritan churches 
three centuries ago, strangely persisting to-day even in 
the congregations where the motive of love has long 
since replaced fear in preaching and teaching, showing 
that changes in the cu/tus are the most difficult to make. 

The past decade has witnessed a real improvement in 
this respect in many churches, sufficiently to justify the 
optimism of Odgers and Schutz that a real transforma- 
tion is in process: “It would not be strange if Protes- 
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tantism should be found to be creating a new atmos- 
phere for the Supper. There is a tendency to make it 
less somber, less funereal in character, and to empha- 
size its festival, joyous character as originally ob- 
served.” * ih 

If the genius of our more progressive faith succeeds 
in transforming this most vitally significant element in 
our entire religious program, the Sacrament of Com- 
munion, by making it such a joyous experience that it 
will always emphasize the truly inspiring, uplifting fea- 
tures of the Christian religion, it will rejuvenate Protes- 
tantism with fresh power. It will bring the spirit of the 
Triumphal Entry with its glad Hosannas. It will turn 
worship into jubilant praise and exultant adoration. It 
will send happy, transfigured worshipers home in the 
spirit of victory, which was exactly what happened to 
that little group of Christ-men who kept their tryst with 
the Master on that first great Easter night. 


® Odgers and Shutz, The Technique of Public Worship (Methodist 
Book Concern), p. 213. Quoted by permission of the publishers. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BETTER WorSHIP ENHANCES PREACHING 


THIs movement in the Protestant churches for better 
worship must not be interpreted as due to waning ap- 
preciation of preaching, nor is it aiming to lower the 
prestige of the pulpit. Its purpose is not to lower the 

‘ pulpit, but to elevate the place of prayer, the altar, the 
Communion table. Its ultimate objective is a more 
effective Gospel, better motivated services, a more real 
experience of God’s presence. It seeks a faith with 
mote conviction, creative worship with more spiritual 
power, Christian living with more loyalty, joy, radiance, 
in short, a triumphant Church. 

We are quite aware that in the Anglo-Catholic party 
in the Anglican Church, the gradual elaboration and em- | 
bellishment of worship for a century past has resulted 
in exaggeration of the sacramental function at the ex- 
pense of the preaching function. The prestige of the 
pulpit has been unquestionably lowered while the altar 
has been elevated, and that church to-day has very few 
great preachers. This has been due to the growth of 
sacramentalism and the aggressiveness of the Anglo- 
Catholic party's program to dominate the national 
church and withdraw it from the ranks of Protestant- 
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ism. Back of the movement is an abnormal interest in 
mysticism, a sharp focusing on elaborate symbolism, 
and a determination to force the dogma of transubstan- 
tiation on the English people. Strange to say, though 
this reactionary movement heads straight toward Rome 
and medievalism, it is thoroughly modern in its interest 
in social religion and is promoting a notable social pro- 
gram in the British cities. This latter fact helps to re- 
tain here and there a certain vitality in preaching; but 
the overassertive priestly function has sadly dwarfed 
the once prophetic English pulpit. To a considerable 
extent the above paragraph applies also to the increas- 
ingly aggressive high-church party in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. 

Surely the writer has made it sufficiently clear that 
he would have no interest in a worship movement that 
thrives at the expense of a prophetic pulpit. In the 
age-long struggle, throughout the Old Testament and 
ever since, between the Priest and the Prophet, his 
sympathy is wholly with the Prophet. Priestcraft has 
been the chief curse of religion; and priestly dilettant- 
ism has been its chief soporific and anesthetic. The 
mere priest with no interest in ethics is the ultimate 
nonproducer, with no raison d’étre in a modern world. , 

But just because of the Puritan’s hearty distaste for 
the priest, our Protestant churches still reflecting Puri- 
tan influence are too apt to ignore the fact that there 
is a normal and necessary priestly function in the 
ministry. It is not the function of performing fictitious 
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miracles at the altar; but it is the prime responsibility 
of his ordination, the leading of public worship, making 
possible the spiritual miracles of the Holy Spirit of 
God, transforming the hearts and characters of men 
under the spell of creative worship. Since when has 
this noblest of all human functions been inconsistent 
with the preaching function in the same person? The 
ideal Christian minister is both a prophetic preacher, 
speaking forth for God to men, and pastoral priest, 
lifting the hearts of his congregation at the altar of 
God in prayer and worship. Thousands of well-trained 
and devoted ministers are demonstrating this nexus of 
functions without prejudice to either. 

The writer would vigorously challenge the notion 
that the movement for better worship must result in a 
weakened emphasis upon the preaching function of the 
church. The fact that the trend of sacramentalism in 
the Anglican church has thus resulted is not even a 
good analogy; for the two movements are essentially 
unlike in both motive and program. We would go 
still further and claim that better worship enhances 
preaching. With the bare simplicity and coldness of 
the Puritan order of worship, our Protestant preaching 
has never had but half a chance. With almost nothing 
inspirational in the setting, architecturally, musically, 
liturgically, it is a wonder that even the Spirit of God 
could inspire the Puritan to preach so effectively, as he 
quite often did, that his stolid hearers were actually 
moved by his preaching to lives of Christian heroism. 
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It is plain proof that the Puritan was quite immune to 
artistic appeals and wholly bereft of esthetic hungers. 
He was animated conscience minus a sense of beauty. 

But in the providence of God his descendents have 
developed the eye for beauty and have quite normal 
aesthetic hungers, whatever may have become of the 
New England conscience. Their average culture is too 
broad and their education in all the arts too general to 
leave them spiritually satisfied with a religious service 
which makes its total appeal to the conscience and the 
intellect. They must have a more beautiful approach 
to God in order to realize him more completely and 
worship him more creatively. The purely intellectual 
sermon and service are failing to stir the loyalties and 
strengthen the convictions of even the sons of the 
Puritans as they formerly did. More effective worship, 
developing and expressing a deeper tide of religious 
emotions and sentiments, would give Protestant preach- 
ing a far better chance. 

A year ago a peculiar suggestion regarding the order 
of service was made by a prominent minister, now fe- 
tired, in a magazine article headed, “Turn It Around!” 
He expressed his opinion that our services of worship 
would be more effective if the sermon were preached 
almost at the beginning of the service, and the worship 
service followed. He claimed, and with good logic, 
that the congregation would enter more heartily and 
effectively into their common worship if the prayers, 
readings, responses and hymns followed the preaching 
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and gained inspiration and spiritual stimulus from the 
sermon. But he was quite oblivious to the fact that his 
argument for bettering the worship by the inspirational 
power of the sermon preceding, also proved that the 
sermon would suffer from the lack of inspiration it 
usually draws from the worship program that it nor- 
mally follows. 

Three weeks ago the writer had the good fortune to 
attend a Sunday morning service in which this well- 
known minister was the guest-preacher. Although the 
order of service was printed, with the sermon listed at 
its usual place before the closing hymn, he capsized the 
order, began preaching when folks thought he was 
reading the Scriptures, gave a vigorous appeal for world 
peace, then picked up parts of the worship service and 
closed rather abruptly, leaving the people a bit dizzy, 
wondering what had been left out, and whether they 
had really had any sermon at all! 

Of course we had anticipated the experiment and 
watched its development and dénouement with unusual 
interest. It was a summer congregation, gathered from 
a wide area and not accustomed to the order used. If 
they had been trained to it, or even had it been printed 
so that they might have known what to expect, very 
likely it might have developed an effective conclusion, 
with something of an emphasis on united worship. But 
lacking this, it was rather chaotic. The effect of the 
sermon was somewhat peculiar. It gave the impression 
of not being a sermon but a lecture; not simply because 
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it was not prefaced by a text, or because it was an 
address on peace, with a good deal of sociological data 
in it, but because it came so early in the service the 
minds of the people had not been brought into any 
special harmony, sufficiently to create the mood of wor- 
shipful listening, with the religious expectancy usually 
preceding the sermon. It was an effective argument for 
world peace; but as a sermon it would unquestionably 
have had a better chance, had it been preceded by the 
wotship program which followed it. 

In his Beecher Lectures on preaching at Yale three 
years ago, Doctor Sclater of Toronto discussed this 
particular point. After defending the customary loca- 
tion of the sermon in the order of service he concluded 
thus: 


Now this puts the sermon where it belongs. It 
has a place, a great place and a place all its own, in 
the scheme of worship: but it is a supplementary 
place. It gives an opportunity for ‘‘particularizing” 
vision, and therefore it is an act of great dignity. 
But it is not the crown of worship; and the other 
parts of the service are not “preliminaries.” Prot- 
estantism did a great service when it reéxalted 
preaching; but it went off the rails when it did so at 
the expense of praise and prayer. Preaching will 
not lose, but gain, when it is seen in proper propor- 
tion, and when it is rightly related to other acts, in 
which worship obtains a more complete expression.” 


17. R. P. Sclater, The Public Worship of God (Richard R. Smith, 
Inc.), p. 45. Quoted by permission of publishers. 
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What then may we reasonably expect that better 
worship, more effectively ordered and more beautifully 
sustained, will do to enhance the effectiveness of 
preaching? It should take a secular-minded group of 
people, coming rather casually from their homes with 
minds distracted by many diverse interests, and weld 
them into a spiritual unity, a worshiping congregation 
sensing the presence of God, and thus prepare them 
to listen attentively to a religious message. What minis- 
ter would attempt to preach in the stock exchange in 
the midst of a busy morning, while the tickers and all 
other proceedings are interrupted for thirty minutes? 
Or who would hope for a real hearing for a spiritual 
message in a theater between the second and third acts 
of Ibsen’s Ghosts, or perhaps the opera Tannhduser, ot 
some melodramatic movie or musical comedy? Or what 
preacher would dream of being so foolhardy as to start 
a sermon in the Yale bowl between the halves of the 
Harvard game with the score a tie; or on Wrigley Field 
at the end of the seventh with Chicago a run behind? 
Or what chance would any preacher have to get the ear 
of the delegates in a momentary lull in the roar of a 
political convention? Or in the supper interval of a 
notable dance in the Statler ballroom at midnight? Now 
these are not foolish questions. They suggest a few of 
the strangely diversified human interests and activities 
which fill the minds and preémpt the attention of the 
mixed group assembling of a Sunday morning in any 
average church. All these interests compete with reli- 
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gion, even when supposed worshipers are sitting politely 
in family pews—business, the drama, opera, movies, 
music, athletics, politics and the social whirl. 

Even when a congregation gathers with a sincere 
purpose to worship, and not to camouflage while plan- 
ning next week’s business or social program, the prepa- 
ration for worship usually begins after they enter the 
door, more likely, after finishing the inventory of those 
present. With a good will to worship, secular interests 
are gradually banished and secular thinking subsides, 
and uniting in the opening hymn brings something of 
harmony of purpose in the congregation. Then the 
reverent mood is gradually induced by the invocation 
and other prayers, especially if participated in re- 
sponsively. It is a profound problem in religious psy- 
chology for the man in the pulpit to perform so success- 
fully his priestly function that by the time he begins his 
sermon his congregation are ready for his message. 
Their attention will be far more willingly given to a 
spiritual sermon, if he has so led them in worship that 
they have actually encountered God, realized his pres- 
ence in the sanctuary and humbled their hearts before 
him in sincere confession, adoration and praise. Such 
an experience makes it seem to them genuinely worth 
while to listen to a sermon on religion. It may even 
make them eager to hear it; hungry for what may feed 
their souls. 

The service of worship, then, leading up to the 
preachers’ opportunity in the sermon, should make every 
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person in the congregation more thoroughly awake, 
more vitally alive, with fresh psychic energy stimulated 
by the worship experience and inspired by contact with 
the living God. If the worship has been genuinely crea- 
tive, something has been happening during the forty 
minutes since the processional or the invocation; some- 
thing like what Rufus Jones, the great Quaker leader, 
here describes: “The individual soul feels invaded, 
vitalized with new energy, merged with an enfolding 
presence, liberated and exalted with a sense of having 
found what it has always sought, and flooded with 
joy.” Happy the minister who rises in his pulpit to 
deliver his message to a congregation thus spiritually 
alert; to add the best product of his study, at this 
strategic moment, to give definite direction to the stream 
of spiritual energy generated in the service and make 
the total experience of the hour a notable and signif- 
cant one for all who share in it that day. 

But in order to make this a maximum opportunity for 
the sermon, the worship service preceding it must have 
been one hundred per cent effective. If the music has 
been ragged, or operatic, or otherwise in poor taste; if 
the choir have been disorderly, or irreverent, or their 
inharmonious clothing distracting; if the building is 
inartistic, the pulpit platform unworshipful and crude 
in its appointments; if the ushers are awkward, inept 
and overconspicuous; if the congregation are tardy, 


? Article on ‘“‘Mysticism” in Encyclopedia of Raise and Ethics, 
TX, p. 84. 3 
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noisy, sociably irreverent, restless or lacking in respon- 
siveness and spiritual codperation; by just so much the 
beautiful harmony and worshipful quality of the serv- 
ice has been impaired, and its stream of cumulative 
spiritual power has been short-circuited, and its effec- 
tiveness decimated. 

In such services, and their name is legion, the minis- 
ter who rises to preach against such a handicap deserves 
our pity. He faces the challenge of the impossible. 
“Thirty minutes to raise the dead in,’ and everything 
wrong to start with. His people wonder why he is not 
eloquent, spiritual, buoyant with vitality, and radiant 
with hope and joy. Poor man, he is crushed by the 
dead weight of cold indifference in the atmosphere and 
the lack of a favorable setting, artistically, for his pul- 
pit message. Happily, he may be so accustomed to these 
unfavorable conditions as to be hardened to them and 
able to do fairly well in spite of them. But the handi- 
cap compels him to begin de novo and use the first ten 
minutes of precious preaching time developing the at- 
mosphere of warm spiritual interest, expectancy and 
power which the worship service and the entire setting 
should have developed for him before the sermon be- 
gan. The chances are it is impossible really to accom- 
plish it, and therefore the sermon limps to the end, in- 
stead of tising on the wings of joyous, buoyant co- 
operation with the worshipful spirits of his congte- 
gation. 

How radically different the experience of the preacher 
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and the worshiper where conditions are favorable! 
Given a house of worship that is a true sanctuary, a 
quiet and beautiful room with a worshipful atmosphere 
in which it seems the most natural thing in the world 
to find God, it is easy for all to acquire habits of quiet 
reverence, and to contribute their share to the subtle, 
indefinable spirit of the service. Minister and choir, 
their individualities quietly toned down by simple and 
harmonious vestments, occupy inconspicuous seats in 
the chancel, the very separateness of which creates the 
atmosphere of a holy place. 

Inconspicuous symbolism here and there catches the 
eye, in window tracery, in carvings on pulpit and lec- 
tern, and the golden cross at the high-light center, on 
the Communion table in the apse; and it all stimulates 
the imagination to realize the rich heritage of the long 
life of the church and the grandeur of its fellowship. 
It stimulates private devotions even before the proces- 
sional appears with its touch of pageantry and dignity. 
Well-chosen hymns, sung to the glory of God, and the 
prayers and responses, voicing the true sentiments of 
social worship, challenge the participation of all, and 
stimulate, through self-expression, the growing interest 
of every worshiper. 

The Scripture lessons seem more authoritative read 
from the lectern in this appropriate setting. The an- 
them makes its definite spiritual contribution, the mu- 
sic being more conspicuous than the musicians. Even 
the offertory, gathered by trained servitors quietly and 
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without a superfluous motion, and presented reverently 
for the prayer of dedication, the congregation rising 
and singing the Doxology, adds the thought of sacri- 
fice to the rising tide of religious experience, with its 
increasing depth and power. The entire service is 
offered to God as a dignified and worthy offering of 
ptaise and thanksgiving, for His glory; as well as for 
its subjective effect upon sincere worshipers. 

Only ministers who have had the varied experience 
of conducting services and preaching in all kinds of 
churches, suffering the handicaps of the crude and un- 
worshipful pulpit arrangements, and also by contrast 
enjoying the spiritual reénforcement of the chancel 
form and its codperating congregation, can adequately 
appreciate the full values of the sort of service last 
described. It makes a world of difference, not only in 
the personal experience of the worshipers, but in the 
transformed atmosphere, the subtle increment of spirit- 
ual suggestion, the welcome sense of corporate unity 
and sympathy which greet the minister as he passes to 
the pulpit to deliver his message. Repeated experience 
of this vivid contrast confirms its reality. There can be 
no question that better worship enhances preaching; 
and when more of our Protestant congregations develop 
the art of worship to a higher point of reverent effi- 
ciency, they will not only double the spiritual results 
of their own worship experience; they will add a won- 
derful increment of power to the preaching of the 
Gospel. 


CHAPTER XIX 
BETTER WORSHIP FOR BETTER LIVING 


THis chapter must serve a double purpose in the de- 
velopment of our study of creative experience in wor- 
ship. We have come to the point where we must face 
definition and objective, and must raise the questions: 
Are ethical results in human character and conduct the 
sole objective in worship? Or are there values in the 
worship experience that make it an end in itself? We 
must also consider the occasional criticism of the move- 
ment for better worship, that it is a pious anesthetic 
that stifles the appeal to conscience, and therefore 
weakens the ethical emphasis in religion. 

So thoroughly has the Puritan wing of Protestantism 
been imbued with the spirit of the Old Testament 
Prophets, and their splendid emphasis on righteousness, 
churches of that type are apt to assume that the sole 
purpose of worship is to inspire better living. Unques- 
tionably this is a true test of real worship that Jesus 
himself, with his horror of cant and insincerity, would 
strongly sanction. It has been too often true that ec- 
clesiastics whose emphasis was exclusively on worship 
as an end in itself have neglected ethical religion. Be- 
tween these extremes is there no golden mean? 

186 
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From Jesus’ standpoint the Puritans were certainly 
nearer the truth than the clerics. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them” is the rigid pragmatic test Jesus 
would have us apply to all worshipers. We all wander 
from the path of goodness; and the Father is merciful 
to sincerely penitent prodigals. But the persistent 
wrong-doer fails to win our respect for his worship; 
we instinctively and probably justly call him a hypo- 
crite, for the same reason Jesus hurled that bitter word 
at the scribes and Pharisees whose religion consisted 
only in formal worship. If there is anything in the 
religion of Jesus we may regard as settled, it is this: 
Worship must stand the ethical test. 

Yet even the Puritans recoiled from the total empha- 
sis on the transformed life as the sole objective of wor- 
ship. In their Westminster Confession this recoil is 
indicated in the answer to the very first question. “Q. 
What is the chief end of man? A. To glorify God and 
enjoy him forever.” Yet few of the sons of the Puri- 
tans have made this their chief purpose in either life or 
worship. The result of this neglect Dean Sperry states 
with deep conviction: “Protestant worship is failing 
everywhere to-day because it unconsciously suggests that 
it is not an end in itself, or a suggestion of that end 
which is announced in the opening affirmation of the 
Shorter Catechism. Its reference is to man and not 
to God.” ’ 


1 Willard L. Sperry, Reality in Worship (Macmillan), p. 248. 
Quoted by permission of the publishers. 
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Any correction of the Puritan’s overemphasis is 
usually found in the world of beauty which he so com- 
pletely neglected. To discover the true perspective in 
this particular problem we need the poet’s vision and 
insight rather than the cold, logical definitions of theo- 
logians. We shall find deeper insight and reality in 
this word-picture by Dwight Bradley than in all the 
scholastic definitions: 


ee. 


WHAT IS WORSHIP? 


It is the soul searching for its counterpart. 

It is a thirsty land crying out for rain. 

It is a candle in the act of being kindled. 

It is a drop in quest of the ocean. 

It is a man listening through a tornado for the Still 
Small Voice. 

It is a voice in the night calling for help. 

It is a sheep lost in the wilderness pleading for rescue 
by the Good Shepherd. 

It is the same sheep nestling in the arms of the res- 
cuer. 

It is the Prodigal Son running to his Father. 

It is a soul standing in awe before the mystery of the 
Universe. 

It is a poet enthralled by the beauty of a sunrise. 

It is a workman pausing a moment to listen to a 
strain of music. 

It is a hungry heart seeking for love. 

It is a heart of love consecrating herself to her lover. 

It is Time flowing into Eternity. 

It is my little self engulfed in the Universal Self. 

It is a man climbing the altar stairs to God. 
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He who neglects Worship neglects that which sepa- 
rates man from the birds, the animals, the insects, 
the fishes. 

The unworshipful man is an anthropoid with a 
highly developed brain. 

He may be a paragon of morality, but so are bees 
and ants. 

He may be keenly intelligent, but so are wolves and 
foxes. 

He may provide for his family, but so do hyenas and 
orang-outangs. 

He may be successful in affairs, but so are beavers 
and muskrats. 

He may be artistic, but so are birds and butterflies. 

Worship is the chief concern of highly developed 
human beings. 

A human being must be graded according to his 
capacity for worship. 

Worship for men is what song is for a thrush, or 
physical beauty for a tiger, or speed for a race 
hotse. 

Worship lifts men to the next level of experience 
and justifies their existence as men. 

Worship is Man expressing his entire personality. 

‘To neglect Worship is to accept low-rating as a man. 

To neglect Worship is to fail in life’s highest func- 
tion. 

The neglect of Worship is psychical suicide. 

Intelligent Worship is the most remarkable achieve- 
ment of which a human being is capable. 


The primary functions of a Church are to supply 
incentives for Worship and to furnish the atmos- 
phere for Worship. 
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If one cannot worship in Church, the Church may 
be at fault or the man may be at fault. 

If the Church is at fault, it will eventually perish 
unless it remedies the condition. 

If the Man is at fault, he will dry up and become a 
spiritual mummy unless he changes himself.? 


This illuminating characterization of the qualities 
and dimensions of true worship stimulates our imagina- 
tion to realize that worship is human self-expression at 
its noblest, seeking fulfillment and a sense of comple- 
tion in communion with the infinite God. When we 
see it this way it is obvious that the experience of wor- 
ship is too significant in itself to be merely a means to 
an end. Our conclusion is, worship is both a means and 
an end in itself. It is unquestionably the chief means of 
inspiring and motivating Christian conduct and charac- 
ter; and it is also a satisfying experience of self-expres- 
sion, self-dedication and adoration for the glory of God. 
It has great worthfulness in and of itself, and though 
the test of its sincerity is found in its results in better 
living, these results are not its sole justification. It has 
profound results in well-being as well as well-doing. 
Worship is its own justification. 

The practice of the presence of God is an achieve- 
ment which of itself is a creative experience, independ- 
ently of the subsequent conduct it may generate. It 
increases both the quantity and quality of being, when 


* Article by Dwight Bradley in The Congregationalist, October, 
1928. Quoted by permission of publishers. 
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any personality comes into the felt presence of the living 
God, unless there is a lack of sympathy between them. 


To behold greatness without appreciation, and to 
receive without gratitude, stunts the soul [says By- 
ington} but when a man worships God, he is more 
than an animal. He begins to use the spiritual ele- 
ments in his personality, to realize the worth of his 
own nature and to feel his moral responsibility. . . . 
As he worships God, if only in admiration and 
thanksgiving, the worshiper feels that he is more 
than flesh and blood; and futile the efforts to per- 
suade him that he consists of nothing but chemical 
substances whose disintegration will dissipate his 
soul. Now he knows that there is a spirit within 
him.* 

The same writer calls the ultimate result of worship 
“the absorption of spiritual vitality,” reminding us that 
God’s presence and power are everywhere, but only in 
public worship is the most favorable environment pro- 
vided for the realization of his presence and the absorp- 
tion of power from him. God is spirit, and they that 
worship him in spirit and in truth grow in spiritual 
capacity and power.. Their friends may not see the 
process, but they recognize their growing personalities. 
Herein we find the nexus between the spiritual and 
ethical results of worship. The growth in being causes 
the better living. But the normal outcome of worship 

* Edwin H. Byington, The Quest for Experience in Worship 


(Richard R. Smith, Inc.), p. 160. Quoted by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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in furnishing incentive and power for nobler character, 
thus making it a means to this moral end, must not 
blind us to the prior fact that the worship experience is 
also a most worthy end, in and of itself. Worship then 
is an end (objective), but not a final end. The debate 
over this issue has been considerably clouded by the 
confusion due to the double meaning of the English 
word, end. 

It is doubtful if Protestant worship will ever be 
exalted to the place of honor it deserves until it is more 
generally recognized as a glorious human experience in 
itself, apart from its induced results in character. Sperry 
calls attention to the significant fact that things which 
ave ends in themselves move us far more profoundly 
than things which are simply means to other ends. To 
use the fine art of worship primarily as a means to re- 
form bad habits and correct crude conduct is to run 
the risk of losing the supreme spiritual uplift of the 
worship experience itself. 


Truly artistic forms of worship are the church’s 

' way of saying “God” so that that word shall not only 
receive the consent of the logical reason, but what is 
far more important, as Wordsworth says of poetry, 
“shall be carried alive into the heart by passion.” 
. . If we could recover the creative spirit in reli- 
gion our problem of worship would begin to solve 
itself, for then worship would once more become 
what it ought to be, a celebration of the kingdom of 
ends, and of God who is the true meaning of that 
kingdom. But before that day comes we shall have 
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to go to school to the artists who still believe in the 
existence and supreme worth of that kingdom and 
who know the way to it.‘ 


Now there is no inconsistency in agreeing with Dean 
Sperry that the worship experience is primarily to glo- 
rify God and seek spiritual growth and power, and at 
the same time to claim that if the worshiper is sincere, 
the process does not end there but has a definite ethical 
outcome. That is, both well-being and well-doing are 
the results of real worship, and each has a strong reac- 
tion on the other. Through the heightened sense of 
spiritual reality and vitality which comes from experi- 
encing the presence of God in worship, one gains a 
greater desire to do his will, to realize the ideals of 
Christ. This increased Christian purpose, coupled with 
the fresh spiritual energy that comes with it, overflows 
into the day’s work and motivates it. In fact, the old 
classical proverb, Laborare est orare, suggests the close 
kinship of sincere labor and honest worship when both 
are sincere self-expression at one’s utmost best. Then 
from the satisfaction of worth-while service and well- 
doing there comes in turn the reaction of increased 
sense of well-being, completing the circuit which found 
its first stimulus in worship. 

What is to be said of cases in which character and 
conduct fail to give evidence that sharing in a service 
of worship had any perceptible moral results? What of 
the four church attendants who, respectively, embez- 


* Sperry, op. cite p. 249. Quoted by permission of publishers. 
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zled bank funds, cheated in an automobile trade, became 
intoxicated, and abused wife and family? No one 
would be so unreasonable as to maintain that such occa- 
sional occurrences proved anything except that it is 
entirely possible for a person to sit in a congregation 
and not really worship. It is universally recognized 
that purely formal worship, merely going through the 
routine of pious motions and responses, has little or no 
moral effect in the lives of the participants. 

But we may rightly claim that such an exercise is not 
really worship at all. Mere lip service is not worship. 
Carelessly singing the hymns or glibly reciting the creed 
is not worship. Even kneeling with external devout- 
ness is not worship unless you really put your heart 
into it. Worship is easy to counterfeit, while one is at 
church; but the deception ultimately appears in charac- 
ter. On the other hand it is too well-recognized a fact 
to require proof here, that when a sincere Christian 
enters honestly and heartily into a service of divine wot- 
ship, it strengthens not only his faith but his ideals, his 
high spiritual purposes and his definite moral motives 
for daily conduct. Exceptions to this rule are so surpris- 
ing as to cause special attention and comment. Genuine 
spiritual experience in worship does inspire noble moral 
ideals and motivate conduct and character. 

Finally what is the answer to the criticism of the wor- 
ship movement that greater attention to the art of wor- 
ship will mean a weaker appeal to conscience and less 
ethical religion? If the worship movement should re- 
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sult in merely external and formal enrichment of wor- 
ship, this fear might prove to be well founded. Merely 
formal worship, highly liturgical but not noticeably 
spiritual, has seldom been notable for its moral out- 
comes in practical living. But we should not call the 
merely formal enrichment of worship “better worship.’ 
It might be more elaborately beautiful, more orderly 
and stately, and still lack the essential warmth of spirit- 
ual reality. External improvement may not mean vital 
improvement. 

But we must remember that there is no virtue or spe- 
cial merit, or spiritual guarantee either, in the absence 
of beautiful, stately forms of worship, from the view- 
point of the ethical test. It is a well-known fact of 
religious psychology that the worst moral excesses have 
sometimes followed in the train of emotional revivals 
of the old-fashioned type, in which the worship services 
have been utterly devoid of orderly forms or artistry or 
any appeal of the beautiful. Its simplicity of worship 
has proved no moral protection. 

If sincere worship does motivate conduct and produce 
genuine moral results in better Christian living, then ° 
the better the worship the better its moral outcomes. 
In much the same way, as we discovered in the preced- 
ing chapter, that better worship enhances preaching, we 
find better worship makes for better living. Anything 
that helps us to find greater reality in worship, that 
makes us realize more surely the divine presence, that 
stimulates a fuller self-expression in the hymns, the 
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prayers, the responses, and secures a more complete and 
genuine self-dedication; any worship experience that 
by its quickening of our spiritual vitality and glorifying 
Christian ideals challenges our consciences and reén- 
forces our wills, our noblest purposes and motives, will 
surely work out in conduct and a truer demonstration of 
the Christian life. There is every reason to expect that 
‘the better worship of the future will produce better 
Christians. 


CHAPTER XX 
THe DRAMA OF THE KINGDOM OF Gop 


By their unconscious dramatizing the Puritans saved 
their simple worship from barrenness and unreality. 
Their services were not utterly bare, nor devoid of 
appeal to human imagination, for the Drama of the 
Book was enacted afresh every time Puritans met in 
their barnlike meetinghouses. Exalted on its pulpit- 
throne, at the high focus of attention, the inspired Book 
of divine mysteries, a gigantic royal folio impressively 
bound, was always the cynosure of interest in every 
service of worship.” 

Evelyn Underhill has called the Mass “the drama of 
the adventure of the soul.’ This suggests what every 
thoroughly successful worship program must be, an 
effective appeal to human imagination, which vali- 
dates the service with the sense of reality. Our modern 
faith and its cultus are sadly needing an appropriate 
dramatizing which will give greater reality to its 
worship. Modern worship reaches the intellect and 


* For this general viewpoint, and the idea of the need of dramatiz- 
ing the motif of the Kingdom of God, I am indebted to a highly 
suggestive conversation with my friend, Dr. Alden H. Clark of Boston, 
formerly of India. 
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frequently the conscience, but it fails usually to stimu- 
late and vitalize the worshiper with soul-stirring power, 
because it fails to appeal to his imagination with a 
drama of the modern soul’s adventure. 

The modern soul is in the midst of a great adventure, 
and it is not the rural adventure suggested by the 
imagery of the Twenty-Third Psalm. It is the industrial 
adventure of the twentieth century, in a world of great 
cities, mammoth enterprises, powerful machinery, elec- 
trification, air transportation and radio communication. 
The great adventure is the humanizing and Christian- 
izing of a new world threatened with complete mechan- 
ization, a challenge such as history has never seen. It 
is the modern challenge to the Church of Christ to 
create a brotherly world of friendly workmen, living by 
the Golden Rule of Christ and God’s goodwill, in the 
place of social injustice, triumphant greed, and ruthless 
wat. 

But this challenge is the same challenge, in terms of 
another human century, that once made its powerful 
appeal to a Galilean youth as, from the hilltop above 
his home village, he looked out upon the world of the 
first century at the crossroads of three continents. With 
his intuitive knowledge of the Father-God and his gra- 
cious will, and his remarkable insight into human 
nature, he visioned that better-world-that-is-to-be, when 
God’s will is done on earth as it is done in heaven, and 
he named it the Kingdom of God. He preached a burn- 
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ing message that that Kingdom of God’s Goodwill was 
surely coming; and in that faith he lived his life and 
gave his life, for the Gospel of the Kingdom. 

Human history since has been gradually justifying the 
faith of the Galilean and filling in the outlines of his. 
vision. A world of human slavery gradually gave place 
to a world of freemen. A world in which women were 
slaves and chattels has become a world of equal rights 
in which women are free citizens. A world ruled every- 
where by tyrants has become largely a democtacy in’ 
which the common man is king. The social ideals of 
Jesus are increasingly demonstrated in Christian coun- 
tries in the protection of children, in universal educa- 
tion, in kindness to all who suffer, in the waning of war 
and the world-wide call for peace, in greater social 
justice for all. The consummation is not yet, its perfec- 
tion is still far, but the progress of the Christian cen- 
turies warrants our unwavering faith in the ultimate 
and certain victory of this oncoming democracy of 
God. 

Such is the living drama of the Kingdom of God. It 
was the supreme enthusiasm of Jesus Christ. It is the 
central teaching of his gospel. Neglected for centuries 
by a priestcraft that had become a vested interest, it 
tound an inevitable revival in the industrial nineteenth 
century and the modern emphasis on social religion. 
Prophets of the social gospel like Rauschenbusch and 
Washington Gladden gave it great impetus in America. 
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In a highly socialized age it quickly won acceptance, 
as people recognized that it is as old as Jesus’ parables 
of the Kingdom and his twofold Law of Love which 
inculcates love for fellow men. 

Would the ministers of the modern church discover 
fresh dramatic power to reinvigorate their services of 
worship? Then let them vitalize their rituals with fresh, 
timely materials from the Drama of the Kingdom of 
God. Such liturgical materials speak to twentieth-cen- 
tury worshipers in the language of their own experience, 
their daily living. They interpret the daily adventure 
of their own souls, their own current struggles for 
character. One chief reason the ancient forms and ex- 
pressions used in our services of worship fail to satisfy 
many worshipers, and keep them loyal to the church, 
is just because they are archaic, foreign to our present 
experience, not merely in language but in thought- 
content. A revolutionized world, so completely trans- 
formed socially, industrially, scientifically, needs its reli- 
gion translated or at least interpreted in the modern 
terms. 

This has been fairly well accomplished, in progressive 
churches, so far as our religious thinking is concerned. 
Our religious education and our preaching is now keyed 
to the modern note. But our forms of worship, our 
liturgical expressions, our Psalms, hymns, anthems, 
prayers, our liturgy if any, remain the language of the 
pious rural past. This fact has undoubtedly affected 
church attendance adversely, in our city and suburban 
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churches, and has left the persistent impression that 
the churches are anachronisms, too out-of-date for mod- 
ern people. A few years ago a pioneer volume appeared 
which has found its way into many pulpits and its noble 
modern prayers into countless worshiping hearts, God 
and the People,—Prayers of the Social Awakening, by 
Walter Rauschenbusch, but comparatively little material 
of a similar nature has yet appeared. 

Speaking of this serious need of our churches for 
worship-forms expressed in the language of to-day, 
an editorial recently in The Christzan Century thus states 
the case: 


Organized religion is to-day conscious of a certain 
impotency due to the fact that it is not confessionally 
geared in with the great ethical and scientific move- 
ments of our time. It does not ‘“‘click’®> with the 
dominant aspirations which stir the hearts of modern 
men. The scientists and prophets have started spiri- 
tual movements with which the church, as such, has 
no connection. Religion is operating with a cultus 
bequeathed to it from the past, a cultus created under 
a world-view and a moral outlook which have been 
transformed by learning and ethical insight. 

When the prophet standing in the pulpit pro- 
claims the new moral imperative, the worshipers are 
startled and shocked at his intrusion. He is preach- 
ing politics, they say, or science, or economics, or 
internationalism; we want our preacher to talk about 
religion! . . . These subjects can be made religious 
in only one way, by giving them a place in the collec- 
tive expression of worship, so that they shall not be 
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merely the utterance of a preacher, but the confes- 
sional utterance of the worshiping congregation 
itself. 

The social gospel will always be an exotic gospel 
until a cultus is created for it. It will be an impotent 
gospel until forms of worship emerge as carriers of 
social idealism. Indeed the social gospel will never 
become a gospel at all, until the activity of those who 
believe in it is employed to recreate the liturgies of 
religion so as to relate explicitly the social impera- 
tive to the will of God. The time has come to make 
the modern social imperatives at home in the church, 
to adorn them with the symbolic robes of worship, 
to give them wording in the forms of prayer, to 
interpret baptism and communion in the light of 
them, and to invest the very altar itself with the 
presence of a God whose gracious will applies not 
only to the inner life of those who worship but to 
the commercial, political, industrial, international 
order of the world from whose teeming and com- 
plex life the worshiper has momentarily withdrawn 
only to return to it when he rises from his knees.? 


It is undoubtedly true that many modern churches 
and ministers avoid ritualistic forms altogether, even 
responsive readings from the Psalms, because the ex- 
pressions of their modern leader of worship are in the 
language of to-day and fit into their modern experience 
better. What they lose in dignity and stateliness of 
ritual they gain in sincerity, closeness of sympathy, ap- 
propriate timeliness, and the sense of reality. 


* The Christian Century, May 15, 1929, p. 639. Reci by per- 
mission of the editor. 
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The writer would not undervalue the perennial reli- 
gious usefulness of the ancient Hebrew Psalter. Many 
of the Psalms have found permanent welcome in the 
literatures of all the world and speak so directly to the 
human heart in a variety of need and trouble as to bring 
unfailing comfort; while as sheer poetry many of them 
rank very high in the world’s literature, so high in fact, 
that many would agree with this estimate by John Mil- 
ton, three centuries ago: “Not in their divine arguments 
alone, but in the very critical art of composition, the 
Psalms may be easily made to appear over all kinds of 
lyric poetry incomparable.” * 

Yet while many of the ancient Psalms are so wonder- 
fully inspiring as to be of permanent value; others of 
them contain little that speaks the language of our 
modern life and work. We need lyrical expressions of 
modern religious experience. We need psalms in praise 
of modern types of heroism, in tune with the whirring 
of modern machinery and the musical roar of the mod- 
ern city. The little boy in the primary department who 
wanted to sing “a song about a train,’ and there were 
no such hymns in the Sunday school hymn book, ex- 
pressed a perfectly normal craving that was character- 
istic of the age in which we live. To show what is pos- 
sible in adapting the rhythm and parallelism as well as 
the essential religious message of the Psalms to our 
modern religious experience, we quote the following 


® Quoted by Henry Van Dyke in Companionable Books (Scrib- 
ner’s), p. 37. Used by permission, 
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modern Psalm, recently written by a successful young 
director of religious education. 


To THE MEN OF THE NIGHT AIR MAIL 


They that fly through the air at night, 

Plunging on through unending space; 

These see the works of the Lord. 

Trim are the ships in which they speed; 

Sure are the beacons which light their path, 

Making the course of their flight more sure. 

But not alone is their journey made; 

More than man is at their helm. 

The great Companion is their guide and stay. 

Truly the eye of the Lord is upon them; 

On his mighty arm are they born aloft, 

As he guideth them safely upon their way. 

To their watchful eyes is the Lord revealed. 

From him alone they receive their strength, 

As over hill and vale they travel, 

Over hamlet and village and town, 

Cross rivers and lakes of wide expanse. 

Slowly the night gives way to day; 

Out of the darkness they speed to light, 

To rest once more on the bosom of earth. 

Safe at last they turn to their Master, 

Offering prayers of thanks and joy, 

Grateful for promises richly fulfilled. 

Oh that all men might praise the Lord! 

Give thanks to him for his wondrous love; 

His wondrous love toward the children of men.* 
Ivan G. Grimshaw 


* Article on ‘‘Psalms, Ancient and Modern,” in the Internat. Jour. 
of Relig. Educ., July, 1929. 
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The effectiveness of this modern Psalm, used in the ~ 


worship service of a high school department of a church 
school can be readily imagined. It would make a vivid 
appeal to imagination and make religion seem a vitally 
real and necessary experience in our air-minded gen- 
eration. 

As we need our modern versions of the religious ex- 
perience of the Psalms, we also need modern interpre- 
tations of the messages of Israel’s fearless prophets, 
with their appeals to the social conscience. The fol- 
lowing might not be always welcome in a certain type 
of church, but it sounds surprisingly like the message 
of the dauntless Amos with a modern accent. It is 
slightly changed in quotation from Harris’ stimulating 
volume: 

Ignorant men work wickedness, and the thoughtless 
bring misery to thousands. 

They ride in luxury and insult the poor; they squan- 
der bread in the sight of the hungry. 

They gloat over riches and forget to say, “Whence 
comes it?’’ Their eyes are blind to the ate 
of the poor. 

The wealthy say, “It has ever been thus; we cannot 
change eternal laws’; that remains their excuse. 

They sanction robbery with law; they soothe their 
conscience with gifts; and hide themselves from 
thy Truth. 

O God of vengeance, shake them as a tempest the 
forest; startle them out of their sleep; 

Or ever the time for repentance is past, and they and 
their children fall to destruction. 
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Save us, Lord, from the acceptance of evil, and turn 
not our hearts unto stone. 

Strengthen our wills to nee wrong, that we ae 
no peace with oppression.° 


A vastly important function of public worship is to 
champion moral idealism and to dedicate the congrega- 
tion to truer ideals with which a rising Christian con- 
science challenges its generation in the interest of social 
justice. ‘This is most effectively done, not in the censoti- 
ous spirit but in the tolerant spirit of brotherly love. 
Notice how graciously this is accomplished in the fol- 
lowing “Call to Worship,” written by that gifted 
Hebrew, Israel Zangwill, and quoted by Stanton Coit: _ 


A CALL TO WORSHIP 


Come into the circle of Love and Justice, 

Come into the Brotherhood of Pity, 

Of Holiness and Health! 

Come, and ye shall know Peace and Joy. 

Let what ye desire of the Universe penetrate you, 
Let Loving Kindness and Mercy pass through you, 
And Truth be the law of your lips. 

For so ye are channels of the divine sea, 

Which may not flood the earth, but only steal in 
Through rifts in your souls.° 


® Thomas L. Harris, Christian Public Worship, Its History, De- ~ 
velopment and Ritual for Today (Richard R. Smith, Inc.), p. 94. 
Quoted by permission of publishers. 

* Stanton Coit, Social Worship (Macmillan). Used by permission 
of publishers. 
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Whether a local church shall use in its worship serv- 
ices the Apostles’ Creed, the Athanasian Creed, or any 
of the other great confessions of the ancient Church 
will depend largely upon its theological viewpoint and 
denominational connection. With a few minor verbal 
changes the former is acceptable even in progressive 
churches and adds not only historical continuity but 
dignity, stateliness, loyalty, the unifying power of com- 
mon convictions, and contributes to the emphasis on 
objective worship for the glory of God. Recently a 
number of modern confessions of faith have been com- 
piled for use in special congregations that express beau- 
_ tifully and effectively the religious convictions of to-day 
in terms of modern experience though quite largely in 
scriptural language. Several excellent forms may be 
found quoted by Vogt in his Modern Worship. A year ° 
ago an Episcopal church in New York City used in 
place of the Athanasian Creed a confession of this type 
at its vesper service one Sunday, and a reporter who 
happened to be present noticed the change. His Mon- 
_ day morning edition reported the “innovation” and 
referred to it as ‘a modernist creed.” He failed to 
‘recognize that every sentence in it was in the language 
of the New Testament, though assembled in a form 
that gave it fresh effectiveness! 

The Offertory is a strategic point in the service in 
_ which our worship experience can be vitalized by a self- 
dedication involving the modern challenge. The follow- 
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ing has been used by Methodist Episcopal churches in 
Chicago and suggests something of the Drama of the 
Kingdom of God. 


AN OFFERTORY LITANY 


To the preaching of the good tidings of salvation 
We consecrate our gifts. 
To the teaching of Jesus’ way of life 
We consecrate our gifts. 
To the healing of broken bodies and the soothing of 
fevered brows 
We consecrate our gifts. 
To the leading of every little child to the knowledge 
and love of Christ 
To the caring for helpless age and the relief of all 
who look to us for help 
We consecrate our gifts. 
To the evangelization of the city and the building | 
of the Kingdom of God 
We consecrate our wealth, our efforts and our lives." 


It is unnecessary to multiply quotations here, for this 
book is not written primarily as a source book of litur- 
gical forms. Among the available materials, however, 
in the growing liturgy expressing the genius of modern 
religious experience in worship, we have found nothing 
finer for responsive reading than the following medita- 
tion on “the Beloved Community,” a modern term for 
the Kingdom of God. In its original form it was com- 
piled for use in a Los Angeles church. Though espe- 


7 Quoted by Von Ogden Vogt, Modern Worship (Yale University 
Press), p. 98. Used by permission of publishers. 
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cially appropriate at Eastertide, it would put fresh 
vitality and inspiration into any service of corporate 
worship by its use of the motives of social religion, and 
its subtle suggestion of the Drama of the Kingdom of 
God. 

Through the long centuries of human _ history 
there has been building a Beloved Community in 
which all souls that love, all souls that aspire, are 
bound together in one life. 

Precious unto us are the name of the heroes and 
leaders of the race who have toiled mightily in the 
service of the Kingdom of God. 

Precious unto us are the men of the spirit of Jesus, 
who in every age and in every clime, have endured 
all things that they might bear testimony to that 
truth which is powerful unto the salvation of the 
world. 

Precious unto us is the memory of the unnumbered 

- millions who, humble and nameless, the straight 
hard pathway have trod. 

Precious unto us the memory of earth’s lowly who 
have added, each in his measure, to the ever-growing 
treasures of the common life of man. 

All these have not lived in vain. 

They have put on immortality in the life of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

All these are not dead. 

They have joined the Choir Invisible whose music 
is the gladness of the world. 

Still does the Spirit of Jesus speed on his con- 
quering way. 

Still do the prophets and martyrs inspire men to 
heroism and self-sacrifice in the service of life. 
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Still do our own beloved dead live'again in minds 
made better for their presence. 

We too are members of the Beloved Community. 
A thousand unseen ties bind us in one living body 
apart from which there is no life. 

We are joined in one communion of love and 
aspiration with all mankind, living and dead. 

We too have our gifts to bring to the altar of 
Humanity,—gifts of love, of wisdom, of consecra- 
tion. 

We too would make our contribution to the un- 
born future, and find immortality in the radiant life 
of the Kingdom of God. 

We are strong with the strength of all mankind; 
the courage of Humanity’s burden bearers of all the 
years descends upon us. 

We are thine, O Kingdom of God! Take us, use 
us! Let our whole lives be an offering laid on thy 
living altar. 


CHAPTER XXI 
PRAYERS OF TO-DAY FOR COMMON WORSHIP 


WitH considerable hesitation the author adds this 
chapter title to the table of contents of this volume. It 
has not been his intention to offer original liturgical 
materials for criticism. He has come to feel, however, 
that it would not be playing fair with his readers not 
to share with them the results of his study of ancient 
and modern prayers and his personal struggle with the 
problem of producing vital forms of aspiration capable 
of expressing the religious experience and stimulating 
creative worship experience of modern congregations. 
The following prayers are not to be regarded as model 
ptayers. They are simply offered as types of modern 
liturgical materials, developed to meet the religious 
challenge of a social and scientific age in two kinds of 
communities, a college community, and a metropolitan 
city. 

' For over twenty years the author shared in the respon- 
sibility of leading a great college chapel before he 
adopted the custom of writing his prayers. He has come 
to feel that exact forms of expression, prepared with: 
painstaking care, ate even more important in prayer 
than in chapel talks, addresses, or lectures. He has 
vy a 
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been impressed by the importance of finding the exact 
form in which to express the ideals, convictions, peti- 
tions and aspirations of a worshiping congregation, par- 
ticularly if made up of alert-minded youth. The fol- 
lowing are selected because of the variety of life situa- 
tions they were intended to meet. 


Prayer in a College Chapel * 

Help us, our Father God, to leave this place of peace 
and meditation with a song in our hearts. If we came 
with something of perplexity and doubt, with a sense 
of burden and anxiety, send us forth to fresh adventure, 
on the wings of the morning, sustained by new faith. 

Forgive us when our faith falters at a first-down 
failure. 

Forgive us when our courage oozes away before the 
hard task. 

Forgive us when our youth goes into the dark eclipse 
of cynicism, even a borrowed cynicism; 

Forgive us when we are a bit ashamed of our own 
enthusiasms, and affect a blasé tough-mindedness 
which belies our youth. 

Save us all from the sin of growing old in spirit. 

Save us from the middle-aged sin of losing the zest 
for life. 

Save us from the wretched folly of losing our ideals 
and the true success they alone might bring us. 


1In Finney Chapel, Oberlin College, following a talk on “The 
Danger of Low Visibility.” 
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Save us from the final skepticism of distrusting our 

own best selves. 

Forbid that we should ever be afraid of that which is 
high, that we should ever be ashamed of the high 
visions of Truth, Beauty and Goodness that come to us 
in moments of fresh insight, like these in the chapel, 
when the mystic power of lovely music lifts us above 
everything sordid and mean, widens our horizons for 
us, and reminds us of the ineffable glory of God and 
God’s world, of the beauty in life, which is only for 
those who have eyes to see. 

Give us now, we pray, the challenge of a Vision 
Splendid which shows us what our lives, each one, might 
be. Which we ask in the spirit of eternal youthfulness 
which was in Jesus Christ of Galilee, who never dis- 
honored, or belied, or outlived His Invincible Youth. 
Amen. 


A Prayer for Light in College Life’ 


O God of our life, when the skies are gray and threat- 
ening, when our spirits have no music in them, and our 
hearts are lonely and have lost their courage, flood the 
path with light we ptay Thee. Turn our eyes to where 
the skies are full of promise. Tune our hearts to brave 
music. Give us the sense of comradeship with the 
heroes and great souls of every age. May we find out, 
here in college, what it is to live. 


2 In Oberlin College Chapel, following a talk on “What It Is To 
Live.” 
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Give us the heart to rejoice in the beauty of all 
created things, in the ineffable garment of things all 
bright and glorious, the wondrous beauty of the sky, 
the changing clouds, the mighty mountains, the vast 
and restless sea. 

May we stretch our minds to wonder at the meanings 
of life on the frontiers of the unknown, with a holy 
cutiosity which sends us daily on the trail of scientific 
knowledge with honest and tireless quest in laboratory 
and library. Thus may the scholar’s quest open to us 
the larger life. 

May we reverently wonder at the deeper meanings of 
the facts we find, admiring the hidden purpose we dis- 
cover in them, which we believe thou hast hidden in 
them. May we find the thrill of fresh discovery of the 
lasting values in life and history, and in our own ex- 
periments of what it is to live. In these high days of | 
self-reliant youth may we develop that reverence for 
life at its best, which is unspoiled by cynicism, that 
holy awe for that which is high and Godlike, which 
stands the test of vigorous, healthy doubt. May we 
gain the strength of character to live again the ideals: 
we instinctively admire. 

May we never grow too old to wonder, but with the 
simple, childlike heart stand in awe of the Power and 
Majesty of Life, in admiration for the beauty of green 
meadows and all lovely pictures, in wonder at the mys- 
tical uplift of all inspiring music, in reverence for the 
challenging grandeur of all high and noble character. 
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Thus through our God-given spirit of wonder may we 
be led to find the true meaning of worship, of the ever- 
lasting reality of the Religion of the Spirit and the in- 
finite love of our Father God. In the spirit of the Christ 
we pray. Amen. 


A Pastoral Prayer for the Coming Kingdom* | 

O thou God of infinite compassion, our Father-God, 
bringing our frankincense and myrrh of loving grati- 
tude, we come to thee once more in Christian worship. 
May the glory of thy presence, invisible but infinitely 
real, challenge the best that is in us all, our own best 
selves, that, under the spell of uplifting music and the 
holy memories of this sacred place, hunger for God 
because we have eternity in our hearts. 

Make this hour of worship radiant, light-bringing, 
truth-revealing, love-stirring, faith-strengthening, and 
send us to our homes again, men of gentler-tempered 
power, women of diviner grace. In this sun-girt unt- 
verse, baffling in its vastness, hundreds of thousands of 
light years across, forbid that we should either lose our- 
selves or thee. May its very vastness magnify our 
thought of thee,—thou who art the very Soul, the mov- 
ing Spirit of all living, moving things. Send us thy 
light, thy truth, thy Spirit. 

Blow, O fresh winds of God, through our congested 
cities, our deserts of the commonplace, the monotonous 


* In the Church of the Covenant, near University Circle, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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drudgery of ill-requited toil, our sordid arenas of the 
human struggle, wherever selfish rivalry chokes out 
brotherhood and the sins against justice and social 
righteousness prevail. May the purifying winds of the 
Judean highlands, where perfect Love was born, cleanse 
and invigorate our common life, and bring us the heal- 
ing air of the Kingdom of God’s Goodwill. 

We thank thee for the tokens of the sunrising, the 
coming of a better day; for every token of a nobler 
order, of a better world which is to be, for every fresh 
proof that Love is abroad in this world of the lonely, 
for every expression of organized kindness; for every 
new sign that healing is nigh in this world of pain and 
sickness, healing for the old enemies of the flesh, for 
the wounds of the heart and the ills of the spirit. 

We thank thee for the song of the sin forgiven, the 
foul deed forgotten, the wrong undone. May Love 
gather the world’s woe and fling it into the sunlight, 
and bring beauty for ashes, joyous laughter for mourn- 
ing, adventurous faith for the paralysis of fear and 
doubt, and triumphant song for the accents of despair. 
Thus may the dream of Christ come true, his vision of 
the world of friendly workmen, a civilization in which 
Love reigns. ‘Thus may all shackles fall, all the stormy 
clangor of wild war music cease, and Love tread out the 
baleful fires of anger, jealousy and hate. Thus may the 
truer word and kindlier deed reward our hopes of 
greater faithfulness of man to man, and answer our 
earnest prayer, which was our Mastet’s prayer: Thy 
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Kingdom come: thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

May thy gracious Providence visit all our homes, 
according to their several needs. May the goodwill of 
our ptayers reach wherever there is human sorrow, suf- 
fering, poverty or other trouble. Prepare our minds and 
wills for the message of the morning, that it may inspire 
us to greater faithfulness to Christ our Savior, and make 
this church of thine a church of the pure and friendly 
life, incarnating the Spirit of the Master. We ask it in 
his name. Amen. 


A Palm Sunday Prayer * 

Let us bow before the Living God in prayer. Let us 
praise him in his sanctuary. Let us praise him in the 
firmament of his power. Let us praise him for his 
mighty acts. Praise him according to his excellent 
greatness. Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord. 

On this anniversary of the Savior’s day of triumph, 
let us praise the Christ in this sanctuary, made beautiful 
in his honor. Let us sing anthems inspired by loyalty 
to his cause and his glorious person. Let us celebrate 
his growing victory in the world of men, the gradual 
conquest of human selfishness by the spirit of brotherly 
kindness born into this world in the heart of the 
Nazarene. 

Thanks be to God for the cooling of human passions 

“In the Church of the Covenant, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and the quieting of national jealousies and the shaming 
of national rivalries, because the spirit of the Prince of 
Peace has this past week in the Naval Conference mani- 
fested his power, supported by the persistent prayers 
of a war-weary world. For every triumph of the ideals 
of Jesus we give thee praise. But make us mindful, O 
God, of the dangers of a victory half-won. Save us 
from the complacency of a half-Christian society, a 
semipagan civilization. Even through the rosy light of 
Palm Sunday we may see the lengthening shadow of a 
Cross. 

As we enter the sorrowful way of Holy Week, to- 
gether with a Christian world hushed in unwonted de- 
votion, may we live again with the Christ those clashing 
days of struggle, plotting and controversy, which led 
him inevitably to the cross-crowned hill. For every 
Christian among us, may the days of this Holy Week 
be deeply fraught with religious purpose. May we hear 
the echo of a majestic voice, saying to all who have ears 
co hear: “If anyone would follow me, let him renounce 
selfishness, take up his daily cross and be my follower. — 
For whoever is anxious to keep his life safe, will lose 
it; but whoever in my cause loses his life, shall find it.” 

Teach us the subtle philosophy of Victory via the 
Cross, the victory that seems most certain defeat. Save 
us, our Father, from the failure of a superficial success. 
Spare us the defeat of an unearned victory. Teach us, 
O God, the meaning of the cross, that glorious symbol 
of moral victory, won by daring, adventurous, sacrificial 
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faith. Teach us the subtle truth of the Master, that 
self-preservation is but the first law of failure. Teach 
us to heed his call, not to safety first but service first. 

As we endeavor, in the spirit of worship, to weigh 
and test our life-ideals, help us all to feel the challenge 
of some great and worthy Cause to which we can whole- 
heartedly give ourselves, and invest the priceless treas- 
ures of personality, and find that keenest zest of life, 
that comes only to those who transcend their past, who 
try the solo flight, and take risks in the service of their 
generation, never counting the cost, and are made vic- 
tors by the cross they dare. We ask it in the Name that 
is above every name. Amen. 


Prayer at a Patriotic Service * 


O Tuou invisible Source of light and truth and all 
high inspirations, we bring thee our praise. We pause 
for thy guidance in our service. 

Thou God of our fathers, known of old, we bring to 
thee our thanks for thy Providence over us for three 
centuries as a people. 

For all our long line of courageous leaders, tested in 
great emergencies, we thank thee. For all their noble 
ideals of social justice and national character, we bless 
thee. For every victory over national selfishness, petti- 
ness and pride, we thank thee. 

For our civil liberties, won at great sacrifice; for our 
democratic institutions, our common educational advan- 

5 In Oberlin College Chapel on Washington’s Birthday. 
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tages for all the children of all the people; for the 
measure of industrial prosperity and opportunity thou 
hast given us; for that protection against religious 
tyranny we have been able to share with the oppressed 
of all lands, we thank thee. 

And now, in this our fourth century, we seek thy 
help, that we may be a wise and humble, a faithful and 
God-fearing people; that we may be spared the fate of 
decadent empires, of the proud nations of the past who 
were too prosperous to be humble, too complacent to 
be penitent, too selfish to serve. Help us to use our 
mighty strength in consecrated ways, in behalf of 
weaker nations, and for the world’s peace. 

Give us the courage to prepare for peace. Give us 
the will to outlaw war. Give us the wisdom to lead the 
counsels of the nations in the footpaths of goodwill. 

And grant that 

Our Great Western Land, whose touch makes free, 

Advance to perfect liberty; 


Till right shall make thy sovereign might, 
And every wrong be crushed from sight. 


Which we ask in the spirit of Washington and Lin- 
coln, and in the dauntless faith of Valley Forge. Amen. 


A Prayer for Civic Righteousness * 
We thank thee, our Father, for our heritage of moral 
earnestness, which from the beginning made the spirit 


® A prayer in Finney Chapel, Oberlin College, following an address 
on ‘‘The Call for Civic Righteousness.” 
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of this College great; for the share in the making of a 
better country and a better world which the College has 
had for a hundred years. 

Make us of this present student generation alert to 
sense the civic and social abuses of our day. May the 
shame of our misgoverned cities, and the reproach of 
our graft-stained politicians, and the cupidity of our 
malefactors of great wealth, arouse in our sensitive 
souls not only a moral indignation worthy of our sires, 
but a quiet determination to go forth, when college 
days are over, as men and women citizens whose civic 
conscience shall not slumber, but shall ever put real 
patriotism above scheming partisanship, social justice 
above dividends and dollars, and human rights in this 
democracy above the will to selfish power. 

Which we ask in the name of the crystal Christ, who 
single-handed drove the grafters from the Temple, and 
helped to answer his own prayer: Thy Kingdom Come. 
Amen. 


A Prayer for Young Ministers * 

And now O Infinite Father, as the day is done, and 
these thy faithful servants go forth from these quiet 
halls and from two decades of study, into the great 
restless, struggling world, give wings to their spirits 
that they may find thee and meet their challenging 
tasks. 


7 Prayer of Consecration at the 97th Commencement of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology. 
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Give courage to their hearts, that no difficulty may 
daunt them, no hardships discourage them. Give stead- 
fastness to their high purpose, so clear and strong to- 
day, that it may fail them never. Give a glorious per- 
manency to their Christian ideals, that they may not 
suffer disillusionment nor be caught in the net of the 
cynic. 

Surround them, we pray thee, with the joy, the re- 
freshment, the constant stimulus of noble friendships, 
with the rewarding comradeship of congenial laborers 
in a mutual service, and above all with the sustaining 
grace of thy Presence. 

Give them not the superficial satisfaction of attaining 
meager goals. Save them from the empty complacency 
of petty ambitions. Gird them for the long stiff climb, 
equipped with the faith that removes mountains. Evez | 
remind them that they have not arrived, but must 
forever grow. 

Teach them the secret of the growing life, the life 
that is hid with Christ in God. Daily feed the springs 
of the immortal life within them and keep them ever 
loyal in thought and deed to him who is their Lord and 
Master. May they closely follow him, sharing his cross 
in every daring adventure of conscience, in every chal- 
lenge to moral leadership and social righteousness, in 
every cause of human justice. } 

Our prayers, our hopes, our love go with them all, 


whithersoever thou shalt lead them, as teachers, minis- _ 


ters, pastors, missionaries of the cross, saviors of broken, — 
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friendless men. “The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 
The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee. The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace. Amen.” 


A Prayer for the Church ° 


Our Father-God, thou Father of light and infinite 
compassion, Who inhabitest eternity and dwellest in 
light unapproachable, yet abidest in the humble and 
contrite heart, give wings to our human spirits, that we 
may worship thee in sincerity and truth. May we by 
faith transcend this world of sense and mechanism, of 
tumultuous ambition and confusion of many strident 
voices, and rise to the clear stillness of thy Pres- 
ence. 

Save us from the deadly slavery to mere ¢hings, from 
lapsing into mere human machines. Redeem us from 
our fruitless worship of Mammon, our bootless greed 
for gold. Forgive us for our petty strivings that waste 
_ vital energy, and our paltry social rivalries that bring 
us nothing but vexation of spirit. Forgive us for our 
failure to love; for the storms of passion that wreck 
__ our peace; the proneness to temptation that prevents our 
_ moral victory; the poor cheap selfishness that is sheer 
_ soul-suicide, cheating us out of the wealth of friend- 
ship, the joy of self-forgetful service, the infinite beauty 
of the sacrificial life. 


* Prayer at the morning service in the Church of the Covenant, 
Cleveland, on the day of the annual every-member canvas. 
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In these soul-challenging days of Lent, O God, give 
us the mind of Christ. Make us honest with ourselves 
in our search for reality. Help us to recover our spirit- 
ual balance in this dizzy, whirling, speeding world. 
Help. us not to lose that abundant life our Savior prom- 
ised, with its tranquillity of spirit, its singleness of pur- 
pose, its harmony, beauty and peace, its spiritual riches, 
its glorious usefulness, its treasures in heaven. 

We thank thee to-day for the Glorious Gospel of the 
Blessed God; for the living Church of the centuries, the 
pillar and ground of the Truth; for this beloved Church 
of the Covenant, ministering through the decades to 
countless worshipers, to hungry souls and lonely hearts, 
to many sons and daughters who are far from home. 
We bless thee for its healing ministry for the wounds 
of the spirit; for its brave preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ through the years, its ringing messages of cour- 
age and victorious faith; its searching challenges of 
conscience; its noble defense of justice, its championing 
of every righteous cause; its ministry to growing chil- 
dren and youth in the teaching of religion. 

As we face again to-day the annual question of how 
much our church is worth to us, may the memory of the 
noble men and women whose steadfast loyalty and sup- 
port made possible its great service of this city, and its 
missionary outreach across land and sea, spur us on 
to fresh endeavor as we determine to carry on the torch. 
May we find it in our hearts to put loyalty to our church 
next to loyalty in our homes, and once more consecrate 
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ourselves and our possessions, time, talents, and the 
necessary gold, at this altar of the Living God. 

And give us increasing joy in this happy fellowship 
of service, under the inspiring leadership: of these be- 
loved pastors and their faithful staff. Give us increasing 
satisfaction in the cumulative power and spiritual influ- 
ence and friendly usefulness in service of this great 
enterprise, as a part of the on-going victory of the King- 
dom of God’s Goodwill. Which we ask in the spirit 
of the Christ and for his sake. Amen. 


CHAPTER XXII 
AUTHORITY IN PROTESTANT WORSHIP 


IN Protestant religious experience the imperious 
word authority is not popular. Protestants are inter- 
ested in the religion of the Spirit rather than any religion 
of authority. Most of them resent anything arbitrary or 
dictatorial in the field of religion more seriously than 
in any other field. There must be no encroachments on 
the right of private judgment or religious initiative. 
Conscience must be unfettered. Religion must be free. 
Religious experience, however, must possess an inner 
authority of its own, to satisfy the Protestant soul. It 
must be self-validating or it is not valid at all. Protes- 
tant worship is not valid to the Roman Catholic because 
it lacks the external authority of mother church. But 
the Roman Mass is not valid to the Protestant because 
his inner sense of authority denies it validity. Some- 
thing within him resents the “miracle of the Mass’ as 
grossly superstitious. He is perfectly certain that a few 
Latin words, spoken by the priest, cannot turn wine and 
wheaten bread into the body and blood of Christ. The 
esas that it is the invisible “substance,” not the _ 
“accidents,” that is changed, is just dodging the issue. 
It sounds like logomachy to him. 
226 
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The good Catholic, however, accepts this miracle 
on the church’s authority, and supported by the impres- 
sive pageantry of candlelighted altar, rich vestments 
of red, gold, white, and purple, the fragrance of swing- 
ing censors, stately processionals, and noble Gregorian 
chants accompanied by the grandeur of organ music, it 
makes a profound impression on him, through the com- 
bined appeal of all his senses. He believes his God is 

really present, at the crisis of every Mass, really there in 

bodily form upon the altar, offered as a sacrifice of 
atonement for his sins. It thrills him beyond expression. 
He goes home with the profound sense that something 
great has happened while he was worshiping. God has 
come again to accept his worship and to forgive his sins. 
He has a feeling of great content that his religion is réal. 
He has left his worries, his doubts if any, his troubles 
and his sins at the altar of God and is assured of his 
place in heaven. 

In our analysis of the problem of Protestant worship, 
early in this book, we concluded that many Protestants 
fail to expetience in their worship any deep sense of 
reality, comparable to the Catholic’s sense of the real 
Presence of God in the Mass. There is no great authori- 
tativeness for Protestants in their religion, when this 
inner sense of validity is lacking. Thousands of them, 
perhaps millions, are attached to the church only nomi- 
nally, with no high loyalty based on deep convictions, 
renewed in their hearts from week to week by the real- 
ity they find in worship. And of the millions who at- 
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tend Protestant churches, many attend not so much for 
the purpose of genuine worship as to hear the preaching 
and the music. 

The movement for better worship, which this volume 
has been discussing, has exactly this situation in mind. 
‘There are many who have come to believe that it is not 
simply a problem of better preaching. That would help, 
but it would not reach the heart of the matter. Nor will 
the problem be solved by better religious education, 
though adequate training in worship, the most impor- 
tant part in the educational program, would go far to- 
ward solving it in the future. We have come to believe 
that a radical improvement is needed in Protestant wor- 
ship to furnish the transforming power to vitalize our 
religion with profound enough convictions to meet the 
challenge of our age. We must have more sense of 
validity, more of that inner authority, to make our wor- 
ship experiences truly creative, and our faith triumphant. 

Repeatedly we have had occasion to notice that Catho- 
lic worship is too exclusively objective, and, in striking 
contrast, Protestant worship is too exclusively subjective. 
A stranger attending worship for the first time in a 
liberal Christian church is not greatly impressed to find 
that almost the entire service is addressed to himself 
rather than to God. Not only is the sermon an attempt. 
to edify him, to enlighten and inspire him; but the 
Scripture readings are to teach him, the hymns to stimu- 
late him, the rest of the music to entertain him; the 
creed, if any, to indoctrinate him, the offertory to solicit 
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him, and he has an uneasy feeling that even the prayers 
are directed more to him than to God! If he had 
dropped into the service hoping to find God, he may 
have had some difficulty. He may have been mildly 
interested in the sermon, but he goes out with a distinct 
feeling that nothing much has happened. Distinctly 
disappointed, he probably will not come again. 

If we would prevent such disappointment to sincere 
seekers for God in our services or worship, we must 
make our worship more objective. Even though we be- 
lieve in the religion of the inner light, and have strong 
convictions that the purpose of worship is to develop 
ethical character and build Christian communities, we 
defeat our own aims if we neglect the God-ward side 
of worship. We do not really worship unless we wor- 
_ship God. We must make our worship less self-con- 
scious and more God-conscious. Too often it is so self- 
centered it degenerates into egotistic humanism, so weak 
and futile it can really be a spiritual help to nobody. 
Subjective worship is starving out our Protestant reli- 
gion. It is losing its mysticism, its sense of God’s pres- 
ence, and the reality of communion with him. Reli- 
gious psychologists have repeatedly taught us that when 
the belief in the objective reality of prayer dies out, 
belief in the subjective value of prayer soon dwindles 
also. This is equally true of public worship. 

It is a short step from humanism to atheism, because 
when a man convinces himself that his only God is 
within, he soon concludes he has only been deluding 
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himself in calling him God at all. And he decides it is 
better to be an honest atheist than a self-deluded hu- 
manist. God must be at least ‘‘the Power, zot ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness.” When we confuse him 
with ourselves, we have lost him. God may be subjec- 
tive, in the “‘great beyond that is within”; but he must 
also be objective to be real. Few worshipers will con- 
tinue long to draw spiritual strength from an object of 
worship that is purely subjective. “There is no source 
of strength in the world,” says Sperry, “so potent as 
the confidence that a Reality exists in which our dreams 
and hopes and aspirations abide, not as ideals but as 
facts achieved, and that we may commune with that 
Reality.” * ; 

It is undoubtedly true that liberal church worship has 
grown more subjective as a result, in part, of a changed 
attitude toward the Bible and the omission of the 
Apostles’ Creed from the order of service. It adds tre- 
mendously to the objective character of worship when a 
whole congregation rises to say in unison: “I BELIEVE 
IN GOD, THE FATHER ALMIGHTY.” But when a church 
has no confession of faith whatever in its morning wor- 
ship, except incidentally and indirectly, it tends to make. 
the worship much more subjective. 

Furthermore, many of us have witnessed the same 
process in the past generation or more, since the au- 
thoritarian view of the Bible has been so widely aban- 
doned. When the minister reads from the sacred book 


* Sperry, op. cit. Quoted by permission. 
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as from the Word of God, every word has the impres- 
siveness of inspiration. He reads with prophetic sanc- 
tion, while the worshipers silently supply, “Thus saith 
the Lord.”” A verbally inspired Bible adds great objec- 
tive reality to the congregation’s sense of God. But 
where this has been lost, the remedy is not to go back 
to the medieval Bible, but to find a more discriminating 
and genuine inspiration in the magnificent messages of 
Scripture that are even more inspiring when given their 
historical interpretation. 

It is obvious that Protestant worship just now needs 
the spiritual tonic of great affirmations. In many a 
“congregation the spirit of worship is in a state of decline 
because of negations. Oversensitive to scientific criti- 
cism, we have soft-pedaled our convictions, and have 
substituted “tentative hypotheses” for our fathers’ be- 
liefs. This creates an atmosphere of uncertainty which 
acts like a frost in a service of worship. It kills the 
tender plants of mystical belief. It turns God into a 
question mark, and worship loses its way in a dismal 
fog of doubt. 

Now the seriousness of this situation is not to be 
underestimated, but much of it is unnecessary. Too fre- 
quently it is due to ignorance or sheer laziness. In the 
readjustment of religious beliefs under the stress of 
modern scholarship, nothing has really been lost from 
the faith of our fathers except ballast. The craft may 
just now be somewhat less steady, as it weathers the 
storm of criticism, but the ballast was no part of the 
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valuable cargo, and the ship makes better progress 
without it. Too many church attendants, however, have 
been disturbed by an occasional muted note in the pul- 
pit, or the changed accent, yet have been too much in- 
volved in affairs, or intellectually too indolent, to do 
their own thinking and the necessary reading to find 
their way to, assured faith again. At such a juncture 
nothing is more needed than clear statements about the 
great fundamentals of the faith, especially concerning 
God. Ministers who are unable to meet this need of 
their people have no right to continue leading public 
worship. 

In some quarters ebb tide has turned and the rising 
tide of faith is bringing more spiritual courage, stronger 
convictions, more vigorous and triumphant worship. It 
should go without saying that a deeper spiritual life on 
the part of both ministers and people, a restored em- 
phasis on prayer and the revival of family religion and 
habits of private devotions would all bring a great in- 
crement of power to the services of common worship 
that would transform its atmosphere and make it far 
more likely that sincere worshipers would find the real 
Presence of God there. This, of course, is what our 
Protestant worship must have, to give it reality, validity, 
authority. There is no substitute for this felt sense of 
God’s Presence, to make worship real, worthful, and 
fraught with spiritual power for life. 

Very often the lack of objective worship in Protestant 
churches is not due to the lack of positive convictions 
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about God, but the failure to appreciate how necessary 
it is to do everything to give the seeking worshiper all 
possible aid in finding God present in the service. So 
anxious are we to make our services edifying, we too 
often explain away the mystery that keeps alive the 
sense of wonder; and by our desire to make our service 
intellectual and rational, we starve out by our neglect 
the craving for beauty and the sane, mystical experience 
that would deepen the joy, assurance and sense of power 
in worship. “Protestantism,” says Stanton Coit, “in 
purifying its inner life has gone far toward destroying 
its outward form . . . but without expression, and ex- 
pression in choice and deliberate form, religion, like the 
feelings, tends to become stagnant, sour and corrupt.” * 
Many churches of the Puritan tradition have reached 
the point where they recognize the necessity of breaking | 
with that tradition in its overemphasis on intellectual 
worship and its avoidance of the beautiful aids to wor- 
ship. More beautiful churches, more worshipful music, 
more use of suggestive symbolism, the adoption of the 
chancel with its real aids to worship, the pageantry of 
the processional with the dignity of vestments, all fur- 
nish a vastly more effective psychological appeal to 
human worshipers, helping the service to appeal to the 
whole personality, instead of to intellect and conscience 
only. The greater the variety of channels by which the 
Spirit of God may find his way to the hearts of honest 


2Stanton Coit, Social Worship (Macmillan). Quoted by permis- 
sion. 
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worshipers, the greater the likelihood that the worship- 
ing soul will find in worship the Real Presence of the 
Living God. 

To make this consummation more certain, the leader 
of worship should do everything in his power to intro- 
duce concrete, objective elements into his order of serv- 
ice. He should not make his Scripture readings too sub- 
jective, with reference chiefly to the worshipers’ state of 
mind and edification. Both hymns and responses, except 
the closing hymn, should be offerings of praise and 
thanksgiving to God, distinctively objective in their pur- 
pose. Anthems glorifying God, such as the magnifi- 
cent ‘Te Deum” and the “Sanctus,” should be far more 
frequently sung, to lift worshiping hearts with their 
unfailing inspiration. 

Some clear, strong note of religious affirmation should 
be struck, giving the entire congregation opportunity to 
tise to their feet and express a unison of conviction on 
the great fundamentals of faith. Granted that it is not 
necessary for us all to think alike, especially on non- 
essentials or matters of secondary importance, congre- 
gations should share the great high loyalties of religion, 
and at least a common faith in God. If this united 
conviction can be expressed honestly in the Apostles’ 
Creed, even if slightly accommodated to modern scru- 
ples, it gives the note of historic continuity which gives 
perspective to the worship experience. | 

In case less formal language is preferred, surely any 
Christian congregation can build up its own worshipful 
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statement of common faith and loyalty, that could be 
incorporated into their worship as a warm, glowing 
offering to God, and it could appropriately be compiled 
wholly from biblical sources in a manner to be distinctly 
inclusive rather than exclusive. Such an expression of 
united loyalty might begin thus: 
We believe that God is Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
We believe that God is Light, and if we walk in 
the light as He is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another. 


We believe that God is Love, and every one that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth Him, 


A few sentences might well be added, including affirma- 
tions regarding Christ, immortality, the forgiveness of 
sins and the Kingdom of God. 

Some find greater impressiveness and stronger per- 
sonal commitment in using the expression ‘I believe” in 
place of “We believe.”” Others prefer to stress the uni- 
son character of the declaration by using the plural 
form. 

Ministers are increasingly feeling that their chief re- 
sponsibility in every service of worship is to make God 


) __ real to the congregation, and if they have failed in this, 


their service has been a failure. Every legitimate means 
should be used to insure this result, that no lonely soul, 
hungry for spiritual reality, and seeking the healing 
touch of God’s loving presence, shall go away un- 
strengthened and uncomforted. The multitudes who 
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have in the last generation abandoned in discourage- 
ment the altars of orthodox denominations, to seek light 
and consolation at the strange altar fires of myriad 
modern cults, warn us that the average wotshiper, seek- 
ing a mystical assurance of God, finds only tantalizing 
husks rather than spiritual food in intellectual sermons, 
however brilliant, and grand anthems and arias, how- 
ever perfect in musical technic. 

We remind the reader in closing, that a whole chap- 
ter was devoted to the expression of the conviction that 
the climax of Christian worship is to be found in the . 
celebration of the Sacrament of Communion. The sim- 
ple symbolism of the Lord’s Supper offers infinite re- 
sources of spiritual meaning and power to a sincere con- 
gregation. It should generate continuously the deeper 
loyalty, patience, courage, moral reénforcement, sacri- 
ficial purpose, and triumphant joy necessary for a vic- 
torious church worthy of her Lord. The supreme serv- 
ice rendered by this Sacrament is to make real to devout 
worshipers the spiritual presence of the divine Christ. 
It does so by lifting the whole process of the validating 
of worship entirely above the level of intellectual strug- 
ble and debate. Its symbolism, appealing to the vision 
of the spirit, constructive imagination, helps us to real- 
ize vividly the divine presence. Here we find the final 
assurance, in the realm of refined religious emotion, 
that gives an inner authority to Protestant worship fully 
as convincing and conclusive as the materialistic “mir- 
acle” of the Mass. 3 


CHAPTER XXIII 


TRAINING IN THE ART OF WORSHIP 


SOME will be likely to challenge at once the wording 
of this chapter title. They prefer worship which is art- 
less and simple. They fear that when made artistic it 
becomes less sincere. They are inclined to ask, ‘““How 
can worship be an art, without assuming something of 
pretense and sham?” Their trouble is partly a narrow 
understanding of what art really is. Worship is an art, », 
because, like all the fine arts, it is a pursuit of ideals. It 
is an art, because it uses means to accomplish an end. 
It seeks the noblest of all human ends, the glory of God 
and the realizing of His presence; yet it often uses 
shabby, cheap and tawdry means to attain this glorious 
end. 

The fact that in millions of lives worship has suc- 
ceeded, in spite of this handicap, simply shows how low 
our worship ideals have been. It does not argue that we 
shall have equal success in the future. One reason 
Protestant worship is so often failing now is the rising 
standard of American culture, which finds our worship 
services all too frequently lacking in dignity, reality, 
beauty, and spiritual power. 

Training in the art of worship is a new subject in 

25) 
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most churches, except those of the, Lutheran and Episco- 
pal communions. We were slow in discovering that if 
-Protestant worship is not to become one of the lost arts, 
we must teach our children and youth to worship God. 
In the past generation we have made little progress, 
until very lately. This era has witnessed quite generally 
the passing of the family pew. The growing separation 
between church and Sunday school has been widespread, 
and the latter has become a substitute for church attend- 
ance. For thousands of young folks, all their worship 
is done in Sunday school, such as it is. Often a dis- 
orderly service, interrupted constantly by tardy arrivals, 
with the Scripture hurriedly read, a hymn or two of the 
jazzy-jingle type, it is suddenly sobered for a dreary 
five minutes while some adult prays, probably an aged 
deacon in the far corner. Or if the superintendent is of 
the “live-wire” variety, he very likely turns the opening 
exercises into a pep meeting, livened by fervid exhorta- 
tions and a reckless amateur orchestra. There is a 
maximum of vitality in it, but only a minimum of rev- 
erence. The fact that some young folks like it is no 
guarantee that it is really worship. In fact instead of 
training them for worship, it is effectively training them 
away from worship, unfitting them to participate in the 
church services usually following the Sunday school. 
The fact is, Protestantism woefully lacks a technic for 
personal devotions, and for training in worship. For the 
average church attendant, ‘Stop, Look, Listen” is about 
the limit of his participation. In addition to this wholly 
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passive program, he is expected to pay and sing, if he 
happens to be in the mood for it. Some churches invite 
lay participation in a few responses also; but how much 
active worshiping is there? Protestant worship is mostly 
in the passive mood. 

What a contrast we see in the Episcopal or Roman 
Catholic service! The devout Catholic has a well- 
defined technic which was taught him in childhood. It 
not only provides him with a program of assisting in 
the Mass, but of reverent activity in personal devotions 
whenever he comes into the divine Presence in the 
sanctuary. He touches the holy water on entering the 
vestibule. He makes a reverent genuflexion before 
entering his pew. He kneels and crosses himself at 
once, before taking his seat or looking about to see who 
is present or absent. Then he offers his personal prayer, 
silently, but usually with moving lips. Perhaps he has 
some special burden on his heart requiring continued 
prayer, a series of prayers, in which case his rosary is 
a time-honored aid to devotion that has helped many 
millions to focus their attention. His prayer book, or 
“Pocket Key to Heaven,” reminds him of the audible 
responses he is to make at intervals in the service, and 
when he is to kneel or rise. And now that papal sanc- 
tion has been given for the singing of hymns in the 
vernacular, and considerable use of English also in the 
responsive prayers, the Catholic worshiper is kept busy, 
actively worshiping; and his activity is a measure of the 
value of the service to him, provided he is giving 
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his heart to it and not allowing it to become purely 
formal. 

Besides this ample technic for stimulating his activity 
during public worship, and giving his worship constant 
validity and influence because he is personally worship- 
ing meanwhile, the Catholic is equipped with a technic 
for private worship when there is no general worship 
going on. He takes spiritual satisfaction in making the 
rounds of the Stations of the Cross, with a humble 
prayer at each of the twelve stations, before the pic- 
tured or sculptured scene reminding him of the Savior’s 
progress along the Via Dolorosa. ‘This act of devotion 
was doubtless taught him by his pious mother, and in 
a few years it became fixed as a religious habit, and a 
distinct aid to worship. 

Furthermore, once a year at least, he comes to the 
Confessional, and follows a prescribed technic again, 
which includes a suggested prayer before confession 
and after the priest pronounces absolution and assigns 
the acts of penance, which in turn provides still further 
worship technic. He has a special devotional program 
for Lent, and for Advent, for the special feasts and 
saints’ days, as well as for morning and evening bedside 
devotions. He is enjoined to add to his ritual on Mon- 
days and Thursdays “the Five Joyful Mysteries’; and 
on Tuesdays and Fridays “the Five Sorrowful Mys- 
teries’; and on Wednesdays and Saturdays ‘‘the Five 
Glorious Mysteries.” He is made familiar with several 
Litanies of the Saints and of the Virgin Mary, for use 
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on special occasions. Thus an atmosphere of mysticism 
is thrown about him to remind him constantly of God 
and the divine ordering of his life and likewise his per- 
sonal duty in relation thereto. | 
Needless to say, the author, a thoroughly convinced 
“Protestant, is not mentioning this Catholic technic to 
express his approval of it in detail. Much of it he 
would criticize. Most of it he could not honestly use. 
But as a religious technic, it is the product of centuries 
of experimental development, and psychologically it is 
marvelously skillful, especially in view of the average 
constituency it serves. There are, to be sure, many un- 
faithful Catholics, but this technic, this elaborate sys- 
tem of suggestive acts of devotion, acquired in early life 
by persistent Catholic indoctrination, builds up strong 
religious habits which help mightily to keep the millions 
faithful to Rome and the Holy Father. So far as the 
routine of worship goes, we must admit the Catholic 
works at his religion more than the Protestant does. 
His devotional technic requires more of him. It pro- 
vides opportunity for devotional exercise and activity in 
great variety; and by securing more personal expres- 
sion, tends to make a more profound impression on its 
devotees. Likewise by establishing this technic deeply 
by habituation, it is less likely to be neglected and lost 
out of life. So deeply is it ingrained in the character, 
it is notoriously true that even after decades of back- 
sliding, the unfaithful Catholic is quite apt to call in 
his neglected priest in his last illness, to prepare him 
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to die in the faith and to give him the peace of Extreme 
Unction. 

The writer has great sympathy with the spirit of the 
Reformation that reacted strongly against a priestly 
system of elaborate forms which had become meaning- 
less to many, and therefore failed to result in ethical 
religious living. But, as indicated in chapter nine, he 
regrets that the Puritans went too far in their destructive 
work, and failed to reconstruct an adequate worship sys- 
tem with a sufficient technic for the devotional life to 
replace completely the Catholic technic they so vehe- 
mently abjured. Surely at this point we need to salvage 
the Reformation. We must recognize that our spiritual 
ancestors threw away a devotional technic which they 
did not adequately reconstruct and replace. This was 
due to their great emphasis on the moral and intellec- 
tual elements of religion, their stress on preaching and 
on belief, and their underestimate of worship. Protes- 
tantism in some quarters is waning because of the lack 
of this technic. Lacking thoroughly ingrained religious 
habits of personal devotion, taught effectively in pious 
homes and Sunday schools, and practiced in early life in 
regular church attendance at impressive and dignified 
worship services, millions of nominal Protestants find 
it easy to fall into godless ways of living, never wor- 
shiping, never praying, never crossing the threshold of 
a church. Here is a developing crisis which challenges 
our better worship movement at its very fountainhead, 
and discerning ministers are not slow to recognize it. 
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Such a crisis can be successfully met only by an educa- 
tional process which will train the rising generation in 
the art of worship. Hence the new attempts, in many 
a progressive church, to make training in worship the 
most important factor in their program of religious 
education. 

Many beautiful houses of worship have been built in 
our country the past two decades, embodying nobler 
ideals of worship in their very structure, and stimulat- 
ing a more worshipful atmosphere in their services. Yet 
it is not likely that the adult members, even of these 
favored churches that are enjoying a more beautiful and 
impressive worship, will ever adopt any very radical 
change in worship technic, the need of which this chap- 
ter suggests. In fact word has recently come from one 
of these congregations, now surrounded with all the 
stimulus to reverence which glorious Gothic brings, to 
the effect that after the first few months of breathless 
admiration, they have lapsed back into the same sociable 
irreverence during the organ prelude and processional 
that had long been their custom in their former bare and 
inartistic meetinghouse. Adults do not change their 
teligious habits readily. Our hope lies in training the 
“children and youth to worship more reverently than 
- their parents. 

With this objective in mind the new church architec- 


ture often incorporates the strategic idea of the chil- ~— 


dren’s chapel, a small room seating from thirty to a 
hundred, but just as perfect and as lovely as the main 
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sanctuary, a little shrine, ideally suited to worship and 
the forming of a technic of personal devotion. In many 
of the finest new churches you find it. In fact in one of 
_ them you find three children’s chapels, for children of 
different ages, built especially to provide an ideal set- 
ting for worship services for children, where they may 
cultivate the spirit of genuine reverence, discover the 
reality of God’s presence, and early acquire a love for 
the beautiful and impressive forms of worship experi- 
ence. These children’s chapels are not built merely by 
high-church congregations, but by churches in a variety 
of denominations, wherever we find a strong apprecia- 
tion of this strategic opportunity to give our religious 
education a finer motivation by stressing the factor of 
training growing children in more creative worship. 

Though this should be a part of the program of the 
church school, in fact the beating heart of it all, it can- 
not safely be left to the unskilled volunteer leaders of 
the average Sunday school. Two authorities in religious 
education consider this the chief cause of our present 
weakness in worship: 


Two principal reasons account for the present neg- 
lect of worship as a part of the religious training of 
childhood and youth. In the first place, religious edu- 
cation, so far as the local church is concerned, is 
usually in the hands of unskilled workers who fail 
to understand the religious needs of childhood and 
youth. . . . In the second place, many leaders of 
boys and girls do not know the meaning of worship, 
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its nature and function in the religious development 
of the young. They do not themselves know how to 
worship. They conduct ‘opening exercises’ instead 
of worship. . . . Therefore they are unable to create 
the proper environment for worship, to select suit- 
able materials, and organize and conduct a service 
adapted to the interests, needs and capacities of the 


pupils.* 


It is clearly the responsibility of the pastor to guide this 
important phase of religious training himself, with the 
assistance of inspirational leaders whom he himself can 
train in the fascinating technic of graded worship for 
growing children. 

After a long struggle the battle for graded lessons in 
our church schools is about over; but comparatively 
few churches have fully realized the need of carefully 
graded worship. It is only when we discover that the 
spiritual purpose must be kept supreme in religious edu- 
cation, that we find it necessary to departmentalize our 
worship and grade our worship programs. The general 
assembly for opening exercises was the worst heresy of 
the old-fashioned Sunday school, for it seldom furnished 
children real training in worship. It ignored the fact 
that if worship is to be of any value to the child, it 
must be a genuine experience in which he voluntarily 
and intelligently shares. It must, therefore, be on his 
own plane of experience and understanding; and if it 


* Betts and Hawthorne, Method in Teaching Religion (The Abing- 
don Press), p. 447. Quoted by permission of the publishers. 
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fits the adolescent’s religious needs, it will not fit the 
needs of young children, and vice versa. An occasional 
worship service for all ages, on special days like Easter, 
has real value, provided its atmosphere is essentially 
childlike, and it has an appeal to every level of experi- 
ence somewhere in the program. Our church attendance 
problem to-day would be far less serious if we had 
learned in the past to vary our church rituals to include 
a larger appeal to children and youth and more specific 
participation by them; and if we had discovered years 
ago how to train children in graded worship adapted 
to their growing religious experience. 

Only in recent years have Sunday school leaders come 
to realize that their introductory worship service was 
anything more than “opening exercises,” preparatory to — 
the real business of the hour, the study of the Bible! 
We now know that the spiritual training gained in the 
worship experience can be made the most unique and 
fruitful part of religious education, especially when it 
is tied up directly to service projects which coin its fine 
high loyalties and enthusiasms in helpful Christian 
living. | 

Granted that the church school teachers need spirit- 
ual guidance and inspiration for their difficult task of 
making religion real and making the day’s lesson intel- 
ligible and vital. Granted that the pupils need the so- 
cializing influence of common worship, the unifying of 
their purposes, the stirring of their finer feelings, that 
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their minds may be opened to receive the truth, and their 
wills and hearts be made more loyal to the Christ. 
Worship programs must be planned which will not 
overlook these immediately necessary results. But after 
all their great purpose is a broader and more enduring 
one. We must train our children and youth in the prac- 
tice of worship, to make prayer, praise, and devotion a 
natural and joyous part of their weekly experience, and 
the source of their highest motives for right conduct 
and power for Christian living. Let the church school 
teach the meaning of prayer and communion, the neat- 
ness of God, the joy of united praise, the power of 
social worship, a technic for personal worship, and the 
spiritual strength which comes through loyal devotion 
to Christ, then it is really teaching religion. Let it teach 
these supreme values through its training in worship, 
and if it should teach nothing else, it would justify its 
existence as a school of religion. What school could 
possibly find a higher function? 

The ultimate tests of every worship service are these: 
Does it make God real to the worshiper? And does it 
“ result in better Christian living? Protestant worship his- 
torically has been strong on the second of these great 
outcomes, but weak on the former. It is not surprising 
that in countless Protestant churches, where God is not 
made vividly real to the worshiper in the sanctuary, by 
a deeply impressive service of objective worship, the 
same failure is very naturally found in the Sunday 
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school held under the same auspices and under the 
same roof. The reasons we discussed amply in chapter 
three. 

Religious educational leaders are now fully aware of 
this prevalent weakness in our program. This is evident 
in every issue of the International Journal of Religious 
Education, the organ of the International Council of 
Religious Education; also in such magazines as The 
Church School Journal, The Westminster Leader, The 
Baptist Young People’s Leader, and several other de- 
nominational publications. They all give generous 
space every month to carefully planned worship pro- 
grams for departmental worship, in the different de- 
partments of their more progressive church schools. 
Likewise a score of books have been recently published, 
revealing entirely new ideals of training in worship, and 
containing many well-organized programs, for the dif- 
ferent age levels, such as Perkins’ Primary Worship 
Guide; Jones’ Junior Worship Guide; Shaver and 
Stock’s Training Young People in Worship; Mrs. 
Blashfield’s Worship Training for Primary Children; 
just to mention a few of the most recent volumes, ap- 
pearing in the last few months. 

The common endeavor of these modern leaders in 
worship training is to use the best available inspira- 
tional materials to make the children’s worship an up- 
lifting experience, so challenging as to make religion 
seem the noblest thing, and the most wonderful, in 
their young lives. These materials are gathered from 
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the best passages in the Bible, and also from all other 
inspirational literature, especially the finest poetry with 
its deeply religious insights and aspirations. They are 
gathered from all the realm of the fine arts, especially 
religious paintings and music, and even pageantry and 
drama, and of course the literature of the world’s best 
stories, which have a powerful appeal to youthful imag- 
ination. All this choice material, selected with great 
discrimination, makes deep impression upon the active 
imagination of growing children, has profound influ- 
ence upon the process of forming their ideals, and de- 
termining their attitudes. Thus the secret springs of 
character motivation are powerfully affected. 

In contrast with the erratic and disorderly plans for- 
merly used, these carefully planned worship-programs 
always have a central theme, usually four or five varia- 
tions of a monthly theme for a series of Sundays; and 
all the parts of the program, the hymns, poems, re- 
sponses, Scripture, prayers, stories, are chosen so as to 
be related to this central theme. This gives unity, order, 
purpose, impressiveness and definite outcome in con- 
duct. But the great variety of worship themes can 
usually be classified by their relation to Hartshorne’s 
master list of “the five fundamental Christian attitudes 
that constitute the abiding values of life, namely, rever- 
ence, gratitude, faith, goodwill and loyalty.” “ Modern 
plans of graded worship ring the changes over and over 


2 Hugh Hartshorne, Manual for Training in Worship. Published by 
Scribner’s. Quoted by permission. 
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on these great fundamental attitudes, and on all the 
different age levels of genetic experience. Thus the 
skillful teachers of this modern technic have worked out 
something of a science of worship which gives promise 
of significant results in the immediate future. 

Possibly much of this interesting development of 
training in worship should be traced back to the in- 
formal custom of children’s sermons which dates back 
more than a generation, an outgrowth of which has been 
the so-called Children’s Church plan, for the past two 
decades a genuinely successful feature in many pro- 
gressive Protestant churches. Many ministers have fol- 
lowed the custom of encouraging the attendance of 
children at the regular church service for the first half 
of the program. Then a short story-sermon is given 
them, followed by a processional hymn preceding the 
regular adult sermon, during which the children file 
out, to complete their service more informally in the 
Sunday school rooms. More commonly now the chil- 
dren in later childhood, including also sometimes those 
of junior high school age, have their own Children’s 
Church, or Junior Congregation, meeting separately and 
simultaneously with the adult worship service. ‘This 
plan gives ideal opportunity for adapting all elements 
in the service to the needs of the children, especially 
where there is a beautiful children’s chapel equipped 
for the purpose. 

This brief chapter has introduced us to the most hope- 
ful aspect of the movement for better worship. Though 
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only in its beginnings, the widespread training in the 
art of worship that is being systematically promoted by 
the interdenominational leaders of religious education, 
as well as by the leaders of youth in many denomina- 
tions, gives promise of substantial results in the near 
future. It is not too much to hope that from this re- 
vitalizing of the experience of worship in our churches 
and church schools, even though it has been so generally 
neglected in Christian homes, there is now in process 
of development a fresh technic for Protestant worship. 
-This technic includes, very naturally and inevitably, 
variant forms in different denominations, because of 
their varying traditions and customs, particularly in 
relation to prayer attitudes and the observance of the 
Sacrament. But certainly there is evolving a worship 
code which is establishing new and higher ideals of 
reverence during worship, more purposeful and more 
active participation in worship, a more intelligent un- 
derstanding of what worship endeavors to accomplish, 
and a deeper appreciation of beautiful forms of wor- 
ship, including simple ritual, orderly prayers, the lim- 
ited use of symbolism and the beautiful aids to worship. © 

Note: For a consideration of the Christian home’s responsibility 
for sharing in this new development in worship-training, the reader 


is referred to the author’s recent book, The Christian Family, pub- 
lished by The Abingdon Press. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
SHALL WE HAVE PROTESTANT SHRINES? 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY is sometimes called the chief 
shrine of the Anglo-Saxon world. But old Canterbury 
Cathedral has a still better claim to this position of high 
dignity and racial affection. 

After visiting churches of great beauty in Italy, 
France, and elsewhere, one enters England by its best 
gateway, Canterbury, and finds there a cathedral with a 
charm and grandeur all its own. It fulfills the world’s 
worthiest traditions of a noble shrine. 

Just why it thrills one so is hard to say. Partly be- 
cause of its rural setting, its ample close, with all the 
world shut out; its moss-grown, medieval ruins of the 
wrecked monastery at the northeast; its old Norman 
staircase going back to the twelfth century; its mag- 
nificent choir, largest in England, and rising forty steps, 
in several stages, above the nave level, to the “corona,” 
at the east of the retrochoir; all making a very majestic 
seat for an archbishop, worthy of the Primate of all 
England. 

The architecture, less perfect and symmetrical than 
precise Cologne, is made far more fascinating by its — 
variety, revealing its repeated restorations and exten- — 
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sions, all the way from the fragments of St. Augustine’s 
foundations in the seventh century, and the sturdy Nor- 
man church of Lanfranc in the eleventh, to the glorious 
choir of Conrad, Anselm’s lovely Norman tower, and 
the grand Perpendicular Gothic nave and cloisters, fin- 
ished in 1378. These, and the many stages of evolution 
since, all record the loving devotion of many genera- 
tions of faithful English hearts, as well as their evolv- 
ing ideals of what is beautiful in architecture. 

Many historic tombs in this ancient shrine arouse the 
pilgrim’s wondering interest, such as the tomb of the 
idolized Edward the Black Prince, King Henry IV, Fitz- 
Walter who accompanied Richard Ceeur de Lion on the 
First Crusade; his successor as archbishop, Stephen 
Langton, the great leader of the barons who forced the 
Magna Carta from King John in 1215; besides Cuth- 
bert, Dunstan, and many other great Saxons of the sixth 
to the eleventh centuries; but especially the renowned 
Thomas a Becket, murdered in the northwest transept 
by emissaries of Henry II, December 29, 1170, and 
canonized a saint three years later. 

With strange feelings one stands on the little square 
stone in the pavement marking the site of the ‘‘martyr- 
dom,” and on the site, in the retrochoir, where for cen- 
turies the famous shrine of Becket stood, with its 
golden, bejeweled casket. This was the mecca of world 
pilgrims and unnumbered sick seeking miraculous cures, 
all pouring vast revenues into the monastery treasury, 

-—until Henry VIII, with supreme Protestant daring and 
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characteristic Tudor cupidity, seized the treasure, sup- 
pressed the graft, burned the bones of the saint, and 
destroyed the casket beyond any possible restoration, to 
the horror of all good Catholics to this day. All that 
remains of that idolatrous shrine is the pavement around 
it, worn hollow by the knees of the credulous pilgrims, 
from four to eight centuries ago. 

Much of the struggle and devotion of English history 
is enshrined in this grand old cathedral. Oldest relic 
of all, standing at the extreme east in the corona, is 
the Chair of Saint Augustine, a dignified old stone seat, 
evidently extremely ancient, in which every one of the 
bishops and archbishops of Canterbury, ninety-five of 
them, sat in state to be “consecrated and enthroned.” 
Among the seats of the mighty it has few rivals in this 
world. 

In every sense of the term, Canterbury is and has long 
been a shrine. In several of these senses, Protestants 
are not interested. We could not, for instance, have 
joined the company of several hundred Roman Catholic 
devotees who made a pilgrimage to Canterbury in July, 
1927, entered the cathedral in solemn procession and 
devoutly kissed the pavement where the bones of St. 
Thomas once rested in that golden casket centuries ago. 
The cathedral, however, is a doubly sacred shrine even 
for Protestants. Its wonderful share in the making of 
English history, and its association with many great and 
noble lives, have made it for all time one of the most 
sacred historic shrines of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. And 
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as a religious shrine, sanctified by the presence of God, 
realized by human worshipers for over thirteen cen- 
turies continuously, it is one of the most sacred spots 
on earth. Even casual visitors realize this, whatever 
their faith, Catholic, Anglo-Catholic, or Protestant. Even 
though they enter to study and admire the architecture; 
they remain to worship God, for the atmosphere of the 
sacred shrine soon brings them into the mood for wot- 
ship. 

It is a far cry from the grandeur and magnificence of 
old Canterbury Cathedral to the little rural church in 
Humble Corners. The writer does not wish to infer 
that, lacking the cathedral magnificence, the latter can- 
not be a shrine. But it is astonishing how few Protes- 
tant houses of worship suggest the atmosphere and 
character of shrines. They are usually just meeting- 
houses, strikingly bare, without altar or anything else 
symbolic of the presence of God. Closed most of the 
week, they are not thought of as houses of prayer, but 
as social centers of occasional usefulness and rooms for 
occasional social worship. Hardly one in a hundred is 
used as a daily refuge for private worship where a 
lonely, troubled human soul can enter and find God. 

Even the churches with a broad program of commu- 
nity service, that are open for generous usefulness every 
day of the week, are apt to stress the social service 
rather than the worship aspects of the program. Seldom 
is the invitation posted, calling people in from the busy 
street for quiet meditation in the pews, and the spiritual 
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refreshment of private worship in the house of God. In 
fact the Protestant church is usually kept locked, except 
for a few hours in the week. Is it the house of God all 
the week, or only at these hours? The question is a 
fair one. 

We realize that something more fundamental is in- 
volved here than merely the question of church archi- 
tecture or equipment. There is the deeper question of 
a church’s own vision of its function. In recent years 
there has been a slowly growing tendency for Protes- 
tant churches to conceive their function to include 
individual worship as well as social worship. Episcopal 
churches have always done this, and the custom is 
spreading to other churches, though it will take time 
and a new type of worship training before any consid- 
erable proportion of Protestant Christians will avail. 
themselves of the privilege. The deeply ingrained 
Protestant principle, that believers need no priest or 
altar and can find God anywhere, is in theory a noble 
principle. But in practice it results rather disastrously 
for millions of people. Because they can find him any- 
where, in theory, they actually find him nowhere; and 
he ultimately drops out of their lives. The personal 
~ discovery of God is an achievement. For most of us it 
requires guidance and the help of the right atmosphere 
and suggestive setting, the kind of atmosphere one 
finds in a genuine shrine. 

The religious press has recently been discussing the 
question of an adequate name for the place of Protes- 
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tant worship. The “auditorium” of the “‘meetinghouse” 
emphasizes too much the preaching function. It sug- 
gests little or nothing about worship, the chief function 
of the church. The term “church” is really the name 
of the organization, the corporate body, rather than the 
building; though used loosely and indiscriminately for 
both. “Sanctuary” means holy place, or shrine, and 
ought to be the ideal name for any true place of wor- 
ship. Shall Protestant churches accept this term and 
then try to live up to it? Or give it up as impossible, 
as too religious a term to be appropriate; and continue 
using the secular term ‘“‘auditorium’’? 

We venture to say that the movement for better wor- 


ship will increase the number of Protestant shrines, and 
‘that more and more churches will find the name sanc- 


tuary entirely appropriate for their place of worship. 
This is already taking place where worship is being 
emphasized as the supreme service the church can ren- 
der the community, where the chancel has replaced the 
old-fashioned pulpit, organ and choir-loft arrangement. 
With both minister and choir less conspicuously seated, 
and the altar or Communion table placed at the high 
light of the chancel, there is a subtle change of empha- 
sis to the invisible Person who is the object of worship. 
The chancel itself, especially if given a reasonable 
depth, creates the atmosphere of a holy place, and 
suggests definitely the divine Presence. 

As soon as a church has succeeded in creating posi- 
tively this impression, and has taught its people that 
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their place of worship is sanctified by the continual 
Presence of God, whom they may seek at all times and 
find waiting for their worship, the auditorium has be- 
come a sanctuary; a shrine which will become more 
and more holy to them as the years pass, and it is made 
sacred by holy associations with their dearest friends 
and fellow worshipers as well as by communion with 
God. ; 

One’s memory goes back spontaneously to the church 
of his youth, whenever shrines are thought of, even 
though he may have wandered thousands of miles away. 
Whether it be a magnificent city church with all the 
glory of the Gothic, or a humble village meetinghouse, 
bare and stark in its Puritan simplicity, for him it is a 
Holy Place. If the worship experiences of his early days 
in the old home church were happy and creative, if in 
normal fashion it was at that altar he consecrated his 
young life to God and received the right hand of Chris- 
tian fellowship from a beloved pastor; if for a time he 
contributed his bit to make the services worshipful, and 
at least more meaningful to him, by singing in the 
choir; if sacred memories of the old family pew, with 
parents, grandparents, brother and sisters always faith- 
ful at the hour of worship, hallow the room for him 
forevermore, then for him it is the Holy of Holies. For 
him the earth can furnish no more sacred shrine. 

In the writer’s own experience, the above is entirely 
true. Only thrice in a lifetime, thus far, have twelve 
months passed in which he has failed to make his annual 
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pilgrimage to the old home church, across the broad, 
shaded Main Street from his birthplace. His family for 
five generations have worshiped in the present building. 
This alone would make it a shrine for him, were it the 
plainest, ugliest structure ever built for the worship of 
God. But it happens to be a stately and beautiful old 
Colonial, in a noble setting, at the apex of a lovely, 
triangular, New England “Common” with three long 
_ converging walks, shaded by arching elms, like the 
groined aisles of a cathedral, leading straight to the 
triple entrance of the meetinghouse. 

Withdrawn from the noisy street an ample distance, 
the sanctuary is a quiet place of worship, as well as a 
place of noble beauty. Happily the present pastor and 
his predecessor have had worship ideals of a high order. 
They have transformed the Puritan simplicity of the 
room and its order of service and have given it some- 
thing of the atmosphere of a genuine shrine; though its 
noble height, its fine proportions, its Corinthian pillars, 
arched galleries and great organ have always given it 
distinction. Its ivory white and mahogany finish, and 
' its clear glass windows are true to the Colonial type. 
Its pulpit, baptismal font, Communion table, and many 
marble or bronze tablets on the walls, are loving 
memorials of honored members and pastors of over two 
centuries of history. One tablet honors the nineteen 
beloved ministers of this ancient church. Another tab- 
let lists the thirteen sons of the church whom it has 
sent into the Christian ministry and one daughter of 
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the church whose long and faithful missionary service 
deserved this recognition. 

Many loyal sons and daughters of this church, scat- 
tered the country over, make repeated pilgrimages to 
this, their religious birthplace, with evident satisfaction. 
Every summer Sunday one may find them there. Familiar 
faces, of course, they miss; but precious memories flood 
their minds and atone in large measure for the loss. 
Meanwhile the service, beautifully conducted by minis- 
ters of worship and of music, suitably and quietly 
gowned, lifts the worshiping heart into the invisible 
Presence; and with a more adequate ritual than ever in 
the past, it expresses our devotion, voices our adoration 
and praise to God, discovers to us His reality and love, 
and stirs our hearts to nobler living. And after the 
Benediction we pass down the winding stairway to the 
lower vestibule, to the accompaniment of the organ 
postlude, thankful for this great religious heritage. 
While life shall last, this, for us, will be a shrine. Even 
should faith grow dim, and the inner light burn low, 
and God seem far away from other altars, here, we are 
convinced, we could find Him once more. Here is our 
surest gate of heaven. 

But in these roving days of changing residence, few 
of us can worship at our ancestral shrine. We must 
find God’s reality in creative worship in our home 
church where we live; or spiritual impoverishment will 
be our portion. That multitudes to-day are suffering 
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such impoverishment cannot be doubted. In all of us 
there is the hunger for a shrine, a skylight window into 
heaven, where the divine Presence becomes real to us. 
With varying temperaments this hunger may be satis- 
fied in diverse ways. The following testimony may re- 
veal an unusual experience, but it is perhaps typical of 
persons who react against the coldly intellectual services 
of a scientific age. 

A young man who served for several years as an offi- 
cer in the Boy Scout movement in New York City, a 
vigorous, athletic, young college graduate with strong 
influence over boys, makes the confession that he found 
real spiritual inspiration in an occasional visit, of a 
morning, at a Catholic church, on the way to his day’s 
work. 


On Thirty-First Street, near the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station, is the Roman Catholic church of St. 
Francis of Assisi. This church last year lay on my 
path from the station to my office. I would often 
step into this church for ten or fifteen minutes before 
going to my work. There was soft music without 
words. There were burning candles. There were 
bells. There were beautiful windows and high 
arches. Why did I stop there? To learn about God? 
No. To pray? No. To meditate? Not necessarily. 
To feel God? ‘That must be it. My mind would 
often wander to the perplexing work of the office, 
or back to incidents of the train ride. But after 
spending the time in this church, I usually arrived 
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at the office with a better feeling toward my asso- 
ciates in work. I was afraid to go to this church too 

- regularly, because there was the dread that the thing 
would lose its value, its freshness, its reality. 


There are many human hearts vainly seeking the 
church in which they can worship best. Because so many 
services are esthetically barren and emotionally dead, 
they are for countless thousands spiritually void and 
lifeless; hence many potential worshipers are driven to 
other altars. Shall they seek refuge, like the Boy Scout 
official mentioned above, in the ancient mother church? 
That would be morally impossible unless the Roman 
Church should lift its intellectual level to the point 
where a modern-trained mind can accept its worship 
without stultification and dishonesty. Nor is this re- 
treat to Rome in the slightest degree necessary for 
Protestants. All the soul-satisfying elements the ancient 
churches ever possessed can be utilized in Protestant 
worship without their ecclesiastical tyranny, by the devel- 
opment of a better technic, more skillful psychologi- 
cally, and appealing more broadly to the whole human 
personality. And at least in crowded cities the churches 
- can be kept open as spiritual refuges for lonely wor- 
shipers. 

Exactly this is the plan of the strategic ministry of the 
new Riverside Church, New York City. Its program 
is adapted to a great variety of human tastes and spirit- 
ual needs. It offers diverse types of worship, perhaps 
more varied than any other church in Christendom. Sun- 
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day mornings there are study classes and discussion 
groups for people of all ages. At eleven o’clock Doctor 
Fosdick preaches. In the afternoon there is a choice 
between two services of opposite types, a simple, un- 
programed meeting of Friends, and a liturgical service 
rich in beautiful, worshipful music. At night the River- 
side Guild holds its worship service with large use of 
religious drama. In a recent church calendar Doctor 
Fosdick printed this discriminating paragraph: 

Too commonly our Protestant congregations 
come to church, as they go to a lecture, to have 
somebody talk to them. They do not come to do 
something themselves—to worship—and thus be 
carried out of themselves by something greater than 
themselves to which they give themselves. They 
come in passive voice instead of active. Worship, 
however, is not a function which the minister can 
perform for the congregation. It is a coOperative act 
in which the congregation should partake. Anyone 
can feel the difference between a lecture-hall audi- 
ence and a worshiping church. The minister’s atti- 
tude can help create the spirit of the latter; but it is 
the people themselves who really produce it. 


What a tribute to the preéminence of worship, and 
the acute necessity just now for the ennobling of wor- 
ship, by a prince of preachers! OM 

The crux of the whole problem is to orient afresh 
our Protestant worship, so that we shall accustom our 
congregations to come to church to listen to God rather 
than men. The everlasting reality of religion will be 
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more deeply sensed, as we cultivate the attitude of the 
child Samuel in the ancient temple; and in simple, 
childlike reverence say in our hearts, “Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.”” Many strident, clashing, human 
voices are battling for a hearing, vociferously broad- 
casting to us in this radio age. It is time we turned away 
our ears from them, to hear in our hearts, as we wor- 
ship, the voice of God. 

This seems to be exactly the testimony of Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, recently expressed, after his long and dis- 
tinguished Prat of a third of a century at Broadway 
Tabernacle: “Our belief in the last twenty years has 
been largely traditional, and our worship conventional, 
and not backed up by living experience. We have never 
listened to God. We have accepted creeds which we 
never have made living in our own hearts. We must 
quit playing at religion and listen to God.” 
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